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Vital Object: Avoidance of Double Taxation and Tax Evasion 


The U.S. TAX-TREATY PROGRAM: 


Stimulus to 
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DIRECTOR S STAFF, 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Wars THE GREAT INCREASE in 
tax rates and in the number of new taxes 
which many governments have imposed 
in a strenuous effort to balance heavy 
postwar expenditures, attention is now 
focused on problems of international 
double taxation. 

American interest in international 
double taxation, which has been, on the 
whole, rather small, has increased in re- 
cent years with the expansion of our in- 
vestments abroad, resulting from our 
growing creditor position in the inter- 
national accounts. It has been esti- 
mated that, in 1946, private investments 
amounted to $16,000,000,000. More than 
half of this total, or $8,500,000,000, rep- 
resented direct American investments 
The total income from these investments 
amounted to more than $750,000,000 in 
this year, and the average yield, in 1943, 
was 4.7 percent. Our stake in interna- 
tional double taxation is substantial 

The income, estate, and succession 
taxes are the principal ones that are sub- 
ject to international double taxation, and 
the former are, by their nature and size, 
of the greatest interest to business. In 
view of the greater business interest in 
income taxation, our income-tax treaties 
are the only ones discussed in this article 

There are two means of avoiding in- 
ternational double taxation and tax eva- 
sion. The first—a unilateral method- 
consists in providing, in a nation’s tax 
law, for exemptions and credits for for- 
eign taxes paid, together with clauses 
which make evasion more difficult. The 
second, a bilateral method, utilizes treat- 
les and protocols to eliminate the causes 


NOTE The author gratefully acknowledges 
the assistance of James F. Tucker, as well as 
the advice and assistance of Eldon P. King, 
Special Deputy Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and Peter J. Mitchell, Special At- 
torney, Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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of international double taxation arising 
from differences in definitions and ad- 
ministration and providing for adminis- 
trative assistance against tax evasion. 
Neither method alone provides a com- 
plete solution to the problems; the two 
are complementary. 

The Internal Revenue Code, although 
containing provisions directed to this 
objective, does not entirely eliminate in- 
ternational double taxation on Ameri- 
can citizens and corporations, because 
of differences in the interpretation of 
certain tax items and in definitions 
which exist between the United States 
and foreign countries. These differences 
in interpretation extend to the terms 


U. S. interests have rather heavy investments in Canadian newsprint plants 
that situation arise certain important questions of taxation. 


Trade and Investment 


“permanent establishment,” “allocable 
expenses,” and others. They result in 
double taxation because the Internal 
Revenue Code can interpret certain 
terms for Federal tax purposes but can- 
not for foreign countries. 

In addition to the problems created 
by differences of definition and interpre- 
tation between the United States and 
other nations, there are administrative 
problems which the Internal Revenue 
Code fails to solve. When tax credits 
and exemptions are granted, tax eva- 
sion is sometimes a concomitant. To 
combat tax evasion, there is need for 
mutual administrative assistance be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 








and from 





Extensive U. 


tries for which the Internal Revenue 
Code, of course, dees not provide. Mu- 
tual assistance in the assessment and 
collection of taxes can be effected only 
through the administrative provisions 
included in tax treaties. Where two gov- 
ernments agree to end double taxation 
between themselves, it is but fair and 
reasonable that they take measures to 
discourage tax evasion. 


U. S. Income-Tax Treaties Now 
in Effect 


AT PRESENT the United States has four 
income- and two eState-tax treaties in 
force. Several more treaties are in the 
process of negotiation, while some are 
before Congress for ratification The 
four income-tax treaties in force are 
with Sweden, France, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom. 


Sweden 

The treaty with Sweden, which went 
into effect on January 1, 1940, has three 
objectives: The avoidance of double tax- 
ation, the exchange of information, and 
mutual cooperation in enforcement of 
the taxes to which the treaty relates 

With respect to dividends, article VII 
provides that they shall be taxed only in 
the contracting country in which the 
shareholder has his residence or, if the 
shareholder is a corporation, in the coun- 
try in which it is organized. Each coun- 
try is permitted, however, to deduct a 
tax of 10 percent withheld at the source 
Thereaiter, the United States 
takes to continue, for a stipulated period 





S. investments in petroleum production abroad will involve taxation prob- 
lems to an increasing extent. 


corporations of Sweden. Sweden will re- 
duce the Swedish national income and 
property tax on dividends payable to 
American citizens and corporations from 
the then-existing rate of about 13 per- 
cent to 10 percent. The article contains 
4 special clause by which it may be termi- 
nated by either country at the end of 2 
years from the effective date of the treaty 
or at the end of any year thereafter on 
at least 6 months’ notice 

In the event that this provision is ter- 
minated, certain other provisions favor- 
able to the United States will likewise ter- 
minate. One of these, in article X II (2 
is a waiver by Sweden of its 
tax on American holders of Swedish se- 
curities who are nonresidents of Sweden 
This Swedish property tax amounts to 2 
percent in the case of individual holder 
and from 3 to 5 percent in the case of 
corporate holders. Since a large per- 
centage of American trade with Sweden 


is carried on by Swedish subsidiaries of 


property 


American companies, this article repre- 
sents a material concession by Sweden 

The United States, according to arti- 
cles II to XIV, inclusive, will avoid double 
taxation by employing our existing sys- 
tem of allowing credit for foreign taxe 
paid, which, insofar as it concerns 
derived from Swedish sources by United 


States citizens, residents, and corpora- 


income 


tions, will be retained in force for the life 
of the treaty 
The revenue laws of Sweden do not 


i 


contain any provis 





eign income taxes paid. However, Swe- 
den agrees to allow Swedish nationals 
and corporations a deduction for United 
States income taxes paid on income 
Which they derive from United States 
sources and which, under the treaty, is 
subject to tax only in the United States. 
With respect to Swedish taxes imposed 
at a flat rate, Sweden will exclude, from 
the income subject to such tax, earnings 
such as business income and income from 
real property derived from United States 
sources. Thus Sweden, in articles II to 
XIV, inclusive, in effect agrees to adopt 
in principle our system of credit for for- 
eign taxes paid insofar as it concerns the 
United States tax imposed upon income 
derived in the United States by Swedish 
residents and corporations 

Articles XV-—XIX, inclusive, adopt the 
principles of exchange of information 
and mutual assistance in the service of 
documents and cooperation in the en- 
forcement of the taxes with which the 
concerned. The United States 
revenue authorities will obtain from Swe- 
den certain information relating to in- 
vestment and other income derived from 
Swedish sources by United States resi- 
dents and corporation Supplementary 
information relating to certain financial 
activities of American citizens will also 


be given 


Similar] the United States will fur- 
1ish to the Swedish autho t niorma- 
tion with respect to income derived from 
United State our bi nresident 
uliens whose address are in Sweden 
Under article XVIII, each contracting 
state undertakes to furnish to the other 
information in specific cases relating to 
taxpayers whose identity is Known and 
whose property i ituated in the other 
contracting state Article XVII deal 
with mutual assistance in the collection 
of taxes to which the treaty relates 


France 


double tax- 
ation; exchange of information: mutual 


collection of the taxes 


to which the treaty relate and pro- 
visions designed to correct certain de- 
fects in the treaty of 1932 or to extend 
the applicatic of tl treatv to taxe 
other tl in those ( é ed b if 

Article 10, by exemy Ol recipro- 
lt rned inco jeri } ti- 
11 DASIS earned income aeriveda D C1Ul 
ens of the United States or Fran re- 


pectively from the exercist Ol the 


liberal professions” in the other coun- 
try unle they have, in other coun- 
try ubstantially the equivalent of an 
office o1 pl e of b ( represent i 
liberalization of our existir law ec- 
tions 119 ‘a 3) and 211 ‘b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. On the other hand 
liberal profe on de! { p- 
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Italian “Experiment and Model,” Auspiciously Begun, May Well 


Become a General Form of International Economic Cooperation 


HANDICRAFTS as a Factor in 


Promotion of Italy’s Exports 


Lewis L.. LORWIN 


ECONOMIC ADVISER, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ryN 

| HE NEW ITALY that is being built 
on the basis of political and economic 
democracy is making a strong effort to 
expand its exports. After two decades 
of autarchic experiments, costly colonial 
ventures, and a destructive war, the 
Italian people are beginning to realize 
that their hope for economic progress 
lies primarily in developing whatever re- 
sources they have and in gaining a large? 
and better place for themselves in world 
trade. Plans are under way, with the 
aid of ERP, for land reclamation and 
irrigation in the South, for industrializa- 
tion in Sicily, for modernization of the 
industrial equipment of large-scale in- 
dustry in the North, and for the general 
improvement of technical skills and 
methods of work. After reconstruction, 
Italy will still need to import a consider- 
able part of its food requirements and 
most of the cotton, wool, iron ore, coal, 
and other essentials of modern industry 
The country can pay for these imports 
only by processing them and by selling 
an increasing share of the industrial out- 
put to the rest of the world 
the living standards of its people, Italy 


To improve 


must thus raise the efficiency of its 
working population and enlarge its share 
of the trade of the world. 

In addition to its manpower and agri- 
cultural and industrial capacity, Italy 
has two particular sources of dollars 
Which can become increasingly impor- 
tant. One is the natural beauty of the 
country and the artistic treasures of an 
old and great civilization, which will 
attract more and more American tour- 
ists to the Italian cities and seaside. The 
other is the tradition of artistic crafts- 
Mmanship which expresses itself in a va- 
riety of handicraft products for which, 
it is hoped, there will be an expanding 
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noncompetitive market in the United 
States. Of course, such handicraft ex- 
ports can be only of a subsidiary charac- 
ter in the total balance of payments of 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Dr. Lorwin, after attending the Sev 
enth Session of the UN Economic and 
Social Council in Geneva, spent 2 weeks 
in September in Italy to examine some 
of its foreign-trade problems—in_ par- 
ticular the efforts to revive and expand 
the export of handicraft products. It is 
the belief of the editors of FoREIGN Com- 
merce WEEKLY that the endeavors here 
des ribed may serve as an example for 
broad undertakings in many areas. 











Italy, but they are potentially important 
enough to deserve special attention. This 
explains the present movement to revive 
the handicraft industry in Italy and to 


place it on a larger export basis. This 
article is concerned with the origin and 
character of this movement and with its 
problems and possibilities. 


Handicrafts in the Italian 
Economy 


DESPITE the fairly rapid growth and 
importance of its modern large-scale in- 
dustry, Italy is still a country in which 
small business and handicraft production 
play a significant role. A large part of 
the needs of the people for processed 
foods, clothing, footwear, household fur- 
nishings, agricultural implements, tools, 
and other articles of wide use are pro- 
duced in small factories and shops. The 
specifically handicraft products which 
are Known the world over, such as glass- 
work, porcelain, embroideries, laces, pot- 
tery, and the like, are generally made in 
small shops or by home workers without 





Modern Italian handicrafts: Raflia donkeys. 
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Italian handicrafts: Ceramic beverage set. 


the use of much or any mechanical 
power. 

It is estimated that, out of nearly 
6,000,000 persons employed in industry 
and transportation in Italy, more than 
1,000,000 are artisans and skilled crafts- 
men who are engaged in the small and 
distinctively handicraft trades. (The 
total active population of Italy is about 
18,000,000, of whom about 8,700,000 are 
engaged in agriculture.) It is further 
estimated that some 4,000,000 people, or 
nearly one-tenth of the population, are 
dependent on the handicraft and small 
shop trades for their livelihood. It is 
difficult to estimate the value of handi- 
craft production; and, as_ indicated 
above, a large part of it goes into the 
home market and is for domestic con- 
sumption. Moreover, exact figures can- 
not be given for the value of handicraft 
exports. The available statistical infor- 
mation would indicate that total exports 
of small industry including handicraft 
were between $15,000,000 and $20,000,- 
000 in 1938 and that handicraft products 
alone accounted for one-fourth to one- 
third of this total. 

Handicraft articles are made all over 
Italy, in the big cities as well as in the 
small towns and villages. From Turin 
(Torino), Milan, and Venice (Venezia) 
in the North through Florence (Firenze), 
Carrara, and Siena in central Italy to 
Naples (Napoli) and Salerno in the South 
and Palermo in Sicily, the map of Italy 
is dotted with towns and villages where 
artisans and skilled craftsmen carry on 
their trades in small shops with old tools 
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in traditional ways. As a result of his- 
torical development, there have grown 
up certain centers where the production 
of specific articles is highly concentrated. 
Thus, the little island of Burano near 
Venice has its famous lace shops, and the 
island of Murano is the center of the 
Venetian glass industry. Faenza and 


Modern Italian coffee or cocktail table—the painted glass top designed and executed by 


Florence and several other towns in cen- 
tral Italy are famous for their pottery 
and china works. Carrara is well known 
for its marble and alabaster industry. 
Milan, Turin, and Florence have a large 
number of woodworking shops; Fiesole 
and Signa near Florence are centers of 
straw work, while Naples is a center for 
the making of gloves. The accompany- 
ing map serves to illustrate the wide dis- 
tribution of the handicraft trades in Italy 
as well as the concentration of individual 
products in certain cities and towns. 
Owing to this wide distribution and con- 
centration, the handicraft trades play a 
much more important part in the econ- 
omy of Italy than the statistics of output 
or value would indicate. Thousands of 
families live by these trades or supple- 
ment their earnings from them, and the 
economic life of whole communities is 
based on their prosperity and growth. 


Problems of the Artisans 


BEFORE THE WAR, Italian handicraft 
products were sold in Germany, France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and to a considerable extent also in the 
Near East, North Africa, India, and 
South America. Since the end of the 
war, most of these markets have 
dwindled, and the American market has 
become the most important. It is esti- 
mated that the United States imported 
in 1947 about $21,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts made by the small shops and handi- 
craft trades of Italy. This is a substan- 
tial sum and explains the importance 





one of Italy’s foremost painters. 
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which the Italians attach to the develop- 
ment of this trade. 

The interest of the Italian handicraft 
trades is thus centered around the op- 
portunities for and methods of expand- 
ing their sales in the American market. 
Conditions for such expansion seem 
highly favorable. The great advance in 
American living standards provides the 
basis for an increasing demand for 
articles and goods in which use and 
beauty are artistically combined. Amer- 
ican importers and retailers are usually 
agreed that Italian handicrafts can fill 
such a place in their stores, because they 
offer a variety of products which are 
gay, colorful, and entirely different from 
American types of production. Whereas 
in the past most of such articles were 
high-priced and could reach only the 
limited market for luxury and semiluxury 
goods, it is now becoming possible for 
Italy to supply attractive handicraft 
goods which are lower-priced and which 
are intended for the much wider market 
of more moderate-income groups. The 
possibilities for increasing sales in the 
United States have also been improved 
by the new attitudes in American com- 
mercial policy as exemplified by the tariff 
reductions which became effective on 
January 1, 1948. 

However, the path of the Italian arti- 
sans to the American market is beset by 
many difficulties. It is a known fact that 
since the end of the war American im- 
porters and distributors who have bought 
Italian handicraft products have either 
suffered losses or have been disappointed 
in their expectations. Italian handi- 
crafts purchased by American retailers 
and importers have, in many cases, not 
been up to Known prewar standards. 
Thus, glazes on pottery pieces were poor; 
the dyes and the quality of many textiles 
were not up to desired standards; pack- 
ing costs were high; prices were often too 
high and unstable; delivery dates were 
not met; and output was often too small 
and too irregular to be of interest to 
American sellers. All this resulted in 
more cautious buying policies and created 
some skepticism on the part of American 
importers as to the possibility of doing 
a profitable business with Italy in this 
field in the future. 

Several reasons are cited to explain 
why Italian producers “fell down on the 
job” to a large extent during the 2 or 3 
years after the end of the war. It is 
pointed out that they were unable to ob- 
tain the raw materials and some of the 
special tools and equipment which they 
needed, and that they were hampered by 
conditions of unstable currency and in- 
flation. Dyes, glazes, linens, hemp, or- 
gandy, et cetera, were available only 
through the black market at prices that 
were really prohibitive to the small pro- 
ducer. Special types of wood which were 
never plentiful in Italy became practi- 
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Map showing distribution, throughout Italy, of production centers for certain important 
handicraft commodities. 


(Based on one of four maps put out by Italian interests and showing the locations of a very 
large number of handicraft industries in the peninsula.) 


cally nonexistent, and that fact was re- 
flected in the making of furniture and 
carved wood objects. There was also 
little wood for packing purposes. Last 
but not least, the Italian producers, cut 
off from the rest of the world as a result 
of the war, were slow in regaining con- 
tacts with the American market and did 
not show the necessary initiative for the 
task. 

In the course of my recent visit to 
Italy, I had ample opportunity to observe 
the effects of these conditions on the 
Italian artisans. Of course, the larger 
shops making glassware, china, tiles, and 
the like seemed fairly well equipped and 
in contact with their customary or po- 
tential markets. But the smaller shops 
employing from three to a dozen crafts- 
men and apprentices or operated by two 
or three skilled men in partnership 
showed clearly the handicaps under 


which they are working. One such shop 
in Porte-a-Signa, a few miles from Flor- 
ence, for instance, was run by two young 
men who were specializing in ceramics 
of rather simple design and low price. 
They had some orders from the United 
States for ash trays which could sell at 
about 50 cents in New York at retail. 
The shop was on the second floor of a 
bombed-out building which had not been 
fully rebuilt, so that one had to walk up 
an exposed and unfinished staircase. 
There were some eight workers in the 
shop, including apprentices and a young 
woman designer. One of the appren- 
tices, a boy of 14 or 15, was shaping a 
vase on a potter’s wheel which he kept 
turning with his left foot while he 
moulded the clay with his deft hands. 
A few feet away was a wheel which had 
an electric motor attached to it. One 
of the owners of the shop started this 
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“The Cavalier.” by the Italian sculptor, 
Marino Marini. 


wheel and gave us a demonstration of his 
skill by making a beautifully shaped vase 
in a few minutes. The electric motor 
was clearly a great gain in effort over 
the footwork of the apprentice, but the 
owners of the shop had money enough 
for one motor only and had to keep down 
expenses for electric power. The two 
owners were friends, had been in the 
army together, and after the end of the 
war set themselves up in this business 
with practically no capital. They took 
the risk because they wanted to work for 
themselves, and they had faith in their 
own skill, energy, and ingenuity. 

A few houses down the street was an 
older man running a woodworking shop 
who had been in business for some years. 
He had a dozen or more workers, but his 
equipment was old and worn. He needed 
a mechanical saw and a new electric kiln. 
The pieces of woodwork which he could 
show—chairs, tables, and some smaller 
pieces—were of interesting design and 
well carved. But he was just barely 
getting along, because of lack of special 
woods, chemicals, and other materials 
and of better equipment. 

When visiting another ceramics shop 
in Florence, I had a glimpse of some of 
the other problems that may puzzle 
Italian craftsmen. This shop was more 
like an artist's studio on the ground 
fioor of an apartment house. The young 
man who owned the shop was a graduate 
of a technical art school and was experi- 
menting with new patterns and designs. 
He had an order for some lampstands 
for an American firm and he had decided 
to make them in the shape of soldiers 
of the American Revolutionary War. 
But he was not sure of some of the de- 
tails of the uniform and was eager to 
get information and advice on the sub- 
ject before putting the finishing touches 
to his handiwork. The scene of this 
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young Italian working for a market 3,000 
miles away and trying to embody the 
spirit of 1776 for the Americans of today 
was both exhilarating and amusing, 
showing the possibilities and difficulties 
of the quest for new handicraft designs 
and patterns. 

I could recite visits to other shops in 
Milan, Venice, Florence, and Rome which 
illustrate the various problems with 
which the Italian artisan is faced today 
in his efforts to reach the potential 
American buyer. In general, they are 
the same (in various proportion) in most 
shops—the difficulties of getting special 
raw materials and equipment, lack of 
credit facilities, need for Keeping costs 
down so as to quote reasonable prices, 
desire for more information about Amer- 
ican tastes and standards, the necessity 
for closer contacts with American im- 
porters and distributors and for better 
and more continuous distributing facil- 
ities in the United States 


House of Italian Handicrafts 
and Export-Import Bank 
Loan 


IT WAS WITH THE IDEA of helping the 
Italian artisans to meet these problems 
that Handicraft Development, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization, was founded in 
New York in 1944 by a group of American 
citizens under the leadership of Dr. Max 
Ascoli. This organization established the 
House of Italian Handicrafts in New 
York which was opened in April 1947 
The occasion was dramatized by having 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Italy, 
Count Carlo Sforza, speak over the radio 
from Rome, while the late Mayor La 
Guardia extended the good wishes of 
New York. The main activity of the 
House of Italian Handicrafts is to pro- 
vide a center for the permanent display 
of Italian handicraft products and to 
promote contacts between producers and 
exporters in Italy and importers and 
buyers in the United States 
organization, the House of Italian Hand- 
icrafts has held a number of exhibitions 
at which the products of more than 300 
Italian producers and firms were dis- 
played and which were attended by 
thousands of American wholesalers, re- 
tailers, importers, owners and managers 
of gift shops, interior designers, archi- 
tects, representatives of department 
stores, and others. These exhibits have 
he!ped not only to make Italian handi- 
craft products better known in this 
country but also to enable the Italians 
to benefit from criticism and suggestions 
of Americans with regard to styles and 
requirements of the American market 

As a result of the activities of the 
House of Italian Handicrafts it became 
clear that, to give effective aid to the 
Italian handicraft trades, at least three 
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other things were called for. In the first 
place, it was necessary to provide finan- 
cial aid and credit to the Italian pro- 
ducers to help them obtain raw materials 
and equipment. Second, market re- 
search and promotional activities in the 
United States were essential, to give 
Italian producers a better knowledge of 
American requirements and at the same 
time widen their sales opportunities in 
different parts of the country. Third, an 
organization was needed in Italy which 
would assist the artisans in solving their 
problems of production and marketing, 
and which could serve as liaison between 
Italy and the United States in matters 
affecting the handicraft trades 

These objectives have now been at- 
tained. After a careful examination of 
the situation, the Export-Import Bank 
agreed to make a loan of $4,625,000 for 
assistance to Italian handicrafts. The 
loan will be used to obtain raw materials 
and equipment from the United States 
The things to be bought in the United 
States are textile fibers, copper and al- 
loys, lead, zinc, gold, silver, asbestos, tim- 
ber and plywood, resins, dyestuffs, paste 
and glue, abrasives, horn, shells, amber 
and various other materials as well as 
some tools and machines. ‘The loan is to 
be repaid with interest in 5 years. It is 
advanced by the Export-Import Bank to 
the Instituto Mobiliare Italiano, which 
is responsible for the administration and 
accounting of all funds obtained from 
foreign governmental loans for Italian 
industry, for the benefit of the Compa- 
gnia Nazionale Artigiana described on 
page 9 

The second objective was carried out 
when the Government of Italy, on the 
recommendation ol! the Export-Import 
Bank, contributed $100,000 in United 
States currency to initiate in Italy an or- 


ganization that would begin marketing 


Italian leather overnight bag, lined in 
leather. 
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studies and promotional work on behalf 
of the handicraft trades. This fund has 
made possible the initial work in Italy 
and in the United States of the organi- 
zation discussed in the following section. 


Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana 
THE THIRD OBJECTIVE was fulfilled 
through the formation of a semipublic 
corporation with headquarters in Rome 
which took the name of Compagnia Na- 
zionale Artigiana (‘National Artisans 
Company’). The CNA was organized with 
a capital of 20,000,000 lire divided into 
2,000 shares. The Handicraft Develop- 
ment, Inc., of New York holds 50 per- 
cent of the shares, and the remainder is 
held by four or five public and semipub- 
lic Italian artisans’ organizations. Shares 
may also be held by private corporations 
on the approval of the general meeting 
of stockholders. The semipublic charac- 
ter of the CNA is clear from the composi- 
tion of its Board of Directors. Of the 12 
directors on the Board, one is appointed 
by the Ministry of Commerce, one by the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, one by the 
Instituto Mobiliare Italiano, one by the 
Credit Bank for Artisan Enterprises, and 
two by Handicraft Development, Inc 
The Board includes also four experts on 
foreign trade and one expert on handi- 
craft trades chosen by the general meet- 
ing of stockholder The directors are 
elected for 3 years and may be reelected 
The profits of CNA are to be divided 
as follows: 20 percent goes to a reserve 
fund; a percentage not exceeding the 
legal rate of interest is to be paid on the 
capital invested; the remainder is to be 
devoted to the promotion of handicraft 
production and exports. The Company 
has been established for 10 years, but its 
life may be extended by a decision of the 
general meeting of shareholders 

The CNA has 


Clarifying it 


fiven much thought to 

functions and to formulat- 
; and principles which are to 
One of its most im- 
is to administer and allo- 
cate the credit obtained from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. While the IMI (In- 
stituto Mobiliare Italiano) is the agency 
to which the Export-Import Bank has 
officially advanced the loan, the respon- 


ing the rule 
activities 
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sibility for the allocation and use of the 
funds rests withthe CNA. Since the IMI 
is a member of the Board of Directors of 
the CNA, the working relationships be- 
tween the two will be close and the IMI 
will be fully informed on the activities of 
the Company 

In considering the use of its funds, the 
CNA wants to be guided by a clear con- 
cept of the nature and scope of handi- 
craft enterprise—not to be based on size 
or number of workers employed, but on 
the degree of skill involved and on the 
artistic value of the product. Even en- 
terprises that may have substantial 
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Italian brass and copper ware. 


cquipment and a considerable number of 
workers will be eligible for loans pro- 
vided their products are not machine- 
made but are handiworked and of artistic 
quality. Still, first priority in the use 
of the credit will be given to small pro- 
ducers who have received very little as- 
sistance from any source so far and who 
are in greater need of it. Inthe granting 
of credit, the CNA will follow flexible pro- 
cedures best adapted to different types of 
enterprises. The larger concerns can 
themselves prepare and file applications 
for credit and raw materials. Such con- 
cerns have banking connections and it 
will not be difficult to establish their 
credit standing. On the other hand, the 
small enterprises may need assistance in 
preparing and filing their applications 
and in specifying the kinds of material 
and equipment which they need. 
many of these small shops are scattered 
all over the country, it will be necessary 
for CNA to make as large a survey as pos- 
sible of the firms in the different trades 
and in different locations and to establish 
files indicating the status of each firm 
with regard to output, production meth- 
ods, capacity for export, and so on. 

A basic function of the CNA is the 
task of increasing and improving output, 
to enhance artistic quality and to bring 
to the Italian artisans a better knowledge 
of the requirements of the American 
market. For this purpose, the CNA will, 
in cooperation with the House of Italian 
Handicrafts, make systematic surveys of 
changing conditions and of consumer 
demand in the United States, and will 
carry on educational campaigns among 
Italian producers. It will act as an ad- 
viser to Italian artisans who want to 
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know the needs and tastes of American 
buyers. 

To improve design and workmanship, 
the CNA is undertaking the task of en- 
listing the interest of artists and design- 
ers. There has generally been a close 
relationship in Italy between pure and 
applied art, between artists and artisans. 
This relationship declined for a while, 
but at present there is a possibility of re- 
newing it. Many artists are now trying 
to invigorate and rejuvenate the quality 
of handicraft design and decoration and 
to suggest new themes and ideas for 
handicraft production. Some of the 
best-known Italian painters, architects, 
and sculptors are taking part in this ef- 
fort to influence and shape anew the 
work of Italian handicrafts. Among 
them are Carlo Levi, painter and author; 
Fabrizio Clerici, architect and painter; 
Fausto Melotti, one of Italy’s best-known 
ceramists; Marino Marini, sculptor; Gio- 
vanni Michelucci, architect; Piero For- 
nasetti, painter and designer; Giorgia 
Morandi, painter and etcher; Maria 
Signorelli, painter, and many others. 
During my visit to Italy, I met some of 
these artists and was impressed by their 
enthusiasm for the applied use of their 
artistic ideas, particularly in ceramics, 
textiles, and household articles. It is 
also proposed in time to develop existing 
schools and to establish new technical 
schools where young boys and girls may 
be taught the fundamentals of art and 
of handicraft. 

Above all, the CNA expects to be of 
service to the Italian artisans in helping 
them to market their products in the 
United States. To meet some of the past 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Tourist-Revival Program 


For the first time in Europe’s history, 
an effort is being made to appraise the 
importance of tourist trade to the econ- 
omies of Western European nations. 

Reports received by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, which is ad- 
ministering the recovery program to 16 
nations and three other areas, indicate 
that figures revealing the amount of pre- 
war tourist spending and jobs created by 
such traffic have proved an eye-opener 
to a number of countries which until 
now had not calculated fully the impact 
of the tourist’s dollar, pound, franc, or 
other currency upon the economic wel- 
fare of the nation. 

Belgium, for instance, did not include 
travel along with trade in its bilateral 
agreement with the United Kingdom. 
It is estimated by Belgian travel authori- 
ties that the country as a result lost the 
equivalent of $10,000,000 of British 
tourist trade during the summer of 1948. 

Before the war, tourist receipts from 
other countries averaged roundly $150,- 
000,000 in the United Kingdom, $140,000.- 
000 in Germany, and nearly $115,000,000 
in Italy. Switzerland, alert to the im- 
portance of tourist revenues, earned 
about $90,000,000 a year from catering to 
vacationers and other travelers. 

The United States Congress, in Sect. 
117 (b), ECA Act of 1948, gave ECA’s 
Administrator, Paul G. Hoffman, the 
responsibility in cooperation with the 
Department of Commerce of facilitating 
and encouraging “the promotion and 
development of travel by citizens of the 
United States to and within participating 
countries.” 

Giving effect to this provision, the 
European-aid nations are now analyzing 
prewar patterns of tourist trade, what 
it has meant in terms of national and 
Western European income, and what is 
required to develop such travel further. 

For Western Europe as a whole the 
European Travel Commission estimates 
that tourist spending by United States 
citizens may climb to a maximum ex- 
penditure in 1951 of as much as one- 
sixth of the 1948 Recovery Program ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000,000 . 

The following focal points in the tour- 
ist-revival program have been estab- 
lished recently: 


1. A three-member travel-promotion sec- 
tion in the trade and payments branch of 
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Special Representative W. Averell Harriman’s 
ECA headquarters in Paris 

2. A European Travel Commission com- 
posed of representatives of the participat- 
ing countries which will serve as the travel 
advisory body to the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 

3. The International Union of Official Tra- 
vel Organizations, set up by 48 nations of 
which 32 have approved the new organiza- 
tion’s charter. This body has become a con- 
sultative agency of the United Nations 

The Department of Commerce on July 
21, 1948, accepted the responsibility on 
ECA’s behalf of directing American par- 
ticipation in joint plans for the promo- 
tion of tourist travel to Europe. For this 
purpose, the Department’s Office of In- 
ternational Trade established a Travel 
Branch, of which Dr. Herbert A. Wilkin- 
son is Chief. The Travel Branch is as- 
sisted by a Travel Advisory Committee 
consisting of 12 travel authorities drawn 
from industry and six from Government 


Electric-Power Supply and Water 
Utilization in Greece: Survey and 
Studies Undertaken 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced December 10 that it 
had appointed Ebasco Services, Inc., of 
New York, to make an engineering sur- 
vey and economic studies for a compre- 
hensive program of electric-power sup- 
ply and water utilzation in Greece. 

The contract between ECA and Ebasco 
Services calls for extensive reports on: 
present electric-power facilities; present 
utilization and future markets for elec- 
tric power; development of water and 
electric-power resources; transmission 
and distribution facilities 

The surveys will cover the Acheloos 
Ladhon, Vodhas, and Louras Rivers 
which ECA and the Greek Government 
have selected as having the best possibili- 
ties of development. In addition to 
studying the potential development of 
electric power from these rivers, Ebasco 
Services will make recommendations on 
the following problems: 

1. The sufficiency of any present water 
supply useful for irrigation purposes 

2. The possibilities and economy in the ir- 
rigation of additional lands 

3. The use of some electric-power develop- 
ments for pumping irrigation water to lands 
above the feasible diversion levels 

4. The conflict between the release of water 
from the reservoir for irrigation uses and for 
the production of electric power. 

5. The question of developing flood-control 
works to prevent overflow and _ erosion 
damage 


Ebasco Services will also report on the 
possibility of using lignite as a fuel for 
thermal] power generation. ECA has set 
aside $650,000 of its technical-assistance 
funds as a maximum amount for the sur- 
veys and_= studies. Another $100,000 
equivalent in Greek counterpart funds is 
available for local expenses in Greece. 
The engineering firm plans to use to the 
fullest extent services of qualified Greek 
engineers and technical personnel. 

With normal conditions prevailing, it 
is expected that the undertaking will take 
from 9 months to a year for completion. 
Preliminary reports, on the basis of 
which one or two sites for hydroelectric 
power developments may be selected, are 
expected in from 3 to 6 months 


Two Useful Booklets Available 


Copies of second editions of two book- 
lets dealing with the European Recovery 
Program now are available for distribu- 
tion 

The booklets are “American Business 
and European Recovery” and “The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program—Information 
for Americans Going Abroad.” The 
former explains how grants or loans are 
made to the countries participating in 
the ERP and touches upon the purchas- 
ing methods of those countries. The 
booklet for tourists explains why the 
United States adopted the Marshall Plan 
to help participating countries to help 
themselves 

“The European Recovery Program,” 
says the latter booklet, “is an investment 
in the continued survival of a world eco- 
nomically stabilized and peacefully con- 
ducted—a world in which governments 
are based on fundamental democratic 
principles and in which religious free- 
dom, economic opportunity, and indi- 
vidual liberties are maintained and re- 
spected.”’ 

Copies of each booklet are available 
upon request. 


Late Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations approved during the week 
ended Wednesday, December 8, totaled 
$85,948 547 and brought cumulative au- 
thorizations to $3,961,550,878 with ad- 
justments, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration has announced. Grants 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Wanted: U.S. Firm to Design 
and Install Heating Plant 


An American firm qualified to design, 
manufacture, and install heating equip- 
ment for the Government of Assam is 
sought by Electronic Appliances Corp.., 
Ltd., of Bombay, India, which has been 
approached by the Government to un- 
dertake the work. 

The plant is to be installed in the 
premises of the Government Secretariat 
in Shillong, Assam, where the minimum 
temperature is reportedly 38.8° F. during 
January and the maximum, 75.3° during 
July, and the average annual rainfall is 
84.64 inches The equipment when in- 
stalled should maintain the room tem- 
perature at 70° to 75°. F. 

Electric power available is 440-volt, 
three-phase, alternating current. Coal 
and water, which, it is understood, the 
Government prefers for generating heat, 
are also obtainable. Oil will be consid- 
ered as a possible fuel, if coal proves un- 
suitable 

A system of radiators which heat the 
floor space by steam is not desired; the 
method preferred is one which blows hot 
air by concealed ducts. Inasmuch as 
the Secretariat is located in an area 
where earthquakes are frequent, a brick 
structure is not permitted. 

Further details of the proposed plant, 
including plans of the structure, are ob- 
tainable from Electronic Appliances 
Corp. This firm, although reportedly 
staffed with many qualified engineers, 
states that technicians from the United 
States would be welcomed to supervise 
installation and train local personnel in 
operating the equipment. 

Interested parties are invited to com- 
municate with N. P. Dubash, a director 
of Electronic Appliances Corp., Ltd., 
Seksaria Chambers, 139 Medows Street, 
Fort, Bombay, India. 


Egypt to Buy Antenna 
for New Transmitter 

Firms in a position to bid on the supply 
and erection of a complete antenna for 
anew 100,000-watt, medium-wave trans- 
mitter are invited to submit offers before 
February 1, 1949, by the Egyptian State 
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Editor’s 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


Commercial Intelligence Branch. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 


International Trade 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be ob- 
tained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Officers, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


| Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Abrasives and Emery Wheels: 16, 50. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 10. 

Aluminum Sheets: 46 

Automotive Vehicles, Parts and Acces- 
sories: 1, 40, 51. 

Ball Bearings: 22, 51 

Bamboo Articles: 32. 

Building Materials: 3, 23, 30, 51. 

Celluloid Articles: 29 

Ceramics: 29 

Chemicals: 14, 29, 51. 

Christmas-Tree Ornaments: 21 

Clocks and Watches: 21, 29. 

Clothing and Accessories: 33, 51. 

Cutlery: 20 

Delftware and Porcelainware: T, 32. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 29, 48. 

Electric Service Connectors: 34. 

Fats and Oils: 49, 51. 

Fibers, Hair and Bristles: 38. 

Foodstuffs: 9, 29, 39, 49. 

Freight Forwarders: 5. 

Glassware: 18, 28, 29, 32 

Glaziers’ Putty: 11. 

Greeting Cards and Postcards: 25 

Hardware: 8, 30, 51. 

Hotel Associations: 5. 

Hospital, Veterinary, and _ Laboratory 
Equipment and Supplies: 52 


Household Furnishings and Appliances: 


23, 24, 40 
Insurance: 5. 
Jewelry (imitation): 7, 18 
Lumber: 13, 30, 32, 37 


Note 


Machinery: 
Agricultural—3, 8, 45, 47. 
Industrial—2, 8, 15, 40, 42. 
Machine Tools: 36. 
Metal Products (unfinished) : 6. 
Musical Instruments: 30, 32. 
Notions: 32. 
Oil Paintings: 7 
Oil Seeds: 51 
Optical Goods: 27, 29 
Paints: 3. 
Paper and Paper Products: 12, 29. 
Photographic Equipment: 44. 
Picture Frames: 7. 
Rabbit Hair (Angora): 26. 
Raw Materials: 4. 
Religious Articles: 21. 
Rubber Goods: 29, 40. 
Scientific Instruments: 21, 52. 
Silkworm Eggs: 17. 
Sporting Goods: 32. 
Sundry Goods: 31. 
Swiss Wood Carvings (with or without 
music): 35. 
Tankards (beer): 21. 
Textiles: 19, 24, 29, 31, 32, 43, 47. 
Tools: 40. 
Tourist and Travel Agencies: 5 
Toys and Dolls: 21, 27, 29. 
Waste and Rags: 41, 48. 
Wares and Tallow: 48, 49. 
Webbing and Rope: 53 
Wooden Articles: 32. 
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Telegraphs and Telephones Administra- 
tion. The transmitter is now being in- 
stalled in the vicinity of Cairo. 

Complete specifications and conditions 
for bidding are obtainable, upon payment 
of E£2 (E£1— approximately US$4.15 sell- 
ing and US$4.11 buying rates), from the 
Specification Office, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Department, Malika Nazli Street, 
Cairo, Egypt, or from the Chief Inspect- 
ing Engineer, Egyptian Government, 41 
Tothill Street, London, S. W. 1, England. 


Tangier Police in 
Market for 200 Helmets 


Bids for the supply of 200 white helmets 
are invited, before January 1, 1949, by 
the Tangier police authorities. The hel- 
mets are to be of the type generally used 
by patrolmen or traffic police: they must 
be waterproof and lightweight, although 
having a double lining, and made of a 
durable material. 

Offers, accompanied by a sample hel- 
met, and stating price delivered c. i. f. 
Tangier and time required for delivery, 
should be addressed to Direction de la 
Police, Tangier, Morocco. 


German Publisher Offers to 
Exchange Trade Magazines 


The publisher of Gordian, a bimonthly 
periodical for the cocoa, sugar, and sim- 
ilar trades, wishes to arrange an ex- 
change agreement with United States 
publishers of periodicals dealing with 
foods and stimulants. 

Gordian before the war contained in- 
formation on cocoa-bean production, ex- 
ports, imports, stocks, and related data 
in producing, as well as consuming, coun- 
tries of the world. It is understood that 
license to resume publication was issued 
in October 1948. 

Firms interested in the foregoing pro- 
posal are invited to write to Dr. Bruckner, 
Gordian-Verlag, Stormsweg 6, Hamburg 
21, Germany. 


Italy a Source 
of Wire Nails 


Manufacturers of wire nails in Italy 
have indicated their interest in export- 
ing to the United States. A list of firms 
in a position to supply nails at this time 
is available, subject to a charge of $1 
each from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. 


Water-Conditioning Plants 
Sought by Venezuelan Agency 
Price quotations and complete infor- 
mation on water-conditioning equip- 
ment for producing potable water from 
sea water are desired by the Instituto 
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Autonomo Abastecimiento de Agua de 
Margarita y Coche, of Venezuela. 

This organization, a recently formed, 
autonomous institute of the Ministry of 
Public Works, is charged with construc- 
tion of water works on the islands of 
Margarita and Coche in the State of 
Nueva Esparta. 

Firms interested in pursuing this in- 
quiry should communicate with Dr. 
Rafael Vegas L., President, Instituto 
Autonomo Abastecimiento de Agua de 
Margarita y Coche, Caracas, Venezuela. 


More About Machinery for 
Ecuadoran Match Monopoly 


Formal invitation to bid on the supply 
of modern, automatic continuous ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of matches 
has now been issued by the Ecuadoran 
Government for Monopolios del Estado, 
a state monopoly manufacturing and 
selling matches. yeneral specifications 
for this equipment were outlined in the 
September 18, 1948, issue of ForE1GN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 

Offers must be accompanied by a cer- 
tified bank check or bond guaranty in 
the amount of 10 percent of the total 
value of the bid, made to the order of the 
Director of the Treasury of Ecuador 

Complete specifications and _ condi- 
tions for bidding are available from the 
Secretary of the Invitation Board 
(Secretaria ce la H. Junta de Licitacion 
Ministerio del Tesoro), or General Ad- 
ministration of Monopolies ‘Direccion 
General de Estancos), Quito, Ecuador 

Bids must be delivered to the Office of 
the Secretary of the Invitation Board, 
Quito, Ecuador, by 6 p. m., 
1949. 


January 14 


German-Owned Real Estate 
To Be Sold by SCO 


Real estate, comprising 1,200 square 
meters of land, a garage, and a small 
house, located at Castagnola-Lugano 
Switzerland, is to be sold by the Swis 
Compensation Office. This property is 
owned by Guglielmo Be: 
34b, Bielefeld, Germany. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained, prior to January 15, 1949, from 
the Swiss Compensation Office, Service 
for the Liquidation of German Assets 
Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland 


Johannistal 


New Zealand Importers 
May Buy Farm Tractors 


Information has been received in the 
Department of Commerce to the effect 
that purchases of farm tractors and 
equipment for New Zealand will be made 
through established importers in that 
country. This is supplemental to an- 
nouncement by the Federated Farmers 
of Wellington of a Government alloca- 


tion for importing farm tractors from 
dollar sources, published in the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 22, 1948. 

A list of machinery importers, dealers, 
and distributors in New Zealand, includ- 
ing those authorized to purchase farm 
tractors and equipment under the pres- 
ent allotment, is available, subject to a 
charge of $1 each, from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the Department’s Field 
Offices. 


Ceylon Tourist Bureau Seeks 
Equipment for Rest Houses 


The Embassy of Ceylon has informed 
the Department of Commerce that the 
Tourist Bureau, a Government organiza- 
tion, is interested in purchasing crock- 
ery, cutlery, linens, and other equipment 
These articles 
Tourist 


for rest houses or inns 
must carry the crest of the 
Bureau 

Firms in a position to supply this type 
of equipment should communicate with 
the Secretary, Embassy of Ceylon, Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington 8, D. C 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australta—Thomas P. Ahern, represent- 


ing McGrath Trailer Equipment Pty., Ltd 
Keys Road, Moorabbin, Victori is interested 
in tratler manufacture Scheduled t r- 
rive November 26, via San Francis¢ 
visit of 3 months U. S. address: « Aus- 
ralian Government Trade Commissioner 
440 Montgomery Street, San Francis¢ C 
Itinerar San Frat co, I t d (Ore 
I Angele Detroi Kan ( I ( f 
W Indianapoli M ome A 
Cincinns i Cleve ¢ Philadelp! d 
New Y xk City 
2 A Joseph J. Brow eprest 
( eB ( é é r 
exporte whole é ( er 397 
I ec s S ¢ Melbourne, i ere ea 
u irrangi ( 
gand g Sched- 
uled ive Novembe d¢ Sa I 
1 visit of m U ( 
dre co Aus ilian G ( 1e1 I de 
Commi er, 44 Mont r Stree S 
I cise ( Itiner 1 Francisce 
P ind (Oreg.), I ; Angele Detroit, Kan- 
as Cit I Cr e (W Indian 
Montgomer (Ala.), Cine iti, Clevelan d 
Philadelphia, and New York City 
3. Colombia—José del C. Guitierre im- 
porte! retailer wholesaler sales indent 
agent), Avenida Jimenez 492, Bogota, is in- 
terested in obtaining agencies for agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment, building 
material and paint He is now in the 


United States until February 15, 1949. U.S 
address: c/o Apt. 9c, 575 West End Avenue 
New York, N. Y Itinerary: New York City 
and San Francisco 

4. Germany—Josef Schwaiger, represent- 
ing EMA Verwaltungsgesellschaft Maier & 
Schwaiger, Muenchen Lamontstr. 24/I, 
Muenchen 27, is interested in importing rau 
materials into Germany for processing into 
finished products for reexport Scheduled 
to arrive the end of December, for a visit 
of 3 months U. S. address: Hotel Astoria, 
200 E. Eighty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Boston 
cago 


and Chi- 
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5. Italy—Roberto Tedeschi, representing 
International Travel Service, No. 4 Piazza 
San Giovanni, Florence, is interested in con- 
tacting tourist and travel agencies, freight 
forwarders, hotel associations, and travelers’ 
insurance companies for the purpose of se- 
lecting United States agents and correspond- 
ents for his firm. Scheduled to arrive 
December 7, via New York City, for a 
month's visit U. S. address: c/o Berkshire 
Hotel, 21 E. Fifty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y., or c/o Michael Musmanno, Court of 
Common Pleas, Pittsburgh, Pa Itinerary: 
New York City, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

6. Netherland Felix O. Friedmann, rep- 
resenting N. V. “Alhamex’’ (importer, ex- 
porter of new and old metals; manufacturer), 
20 Berkenrodelaan, Amsterdam Z, is inter- 
ested in importing and exporting unfinished 
Scheduled to arrive Decem- 
ber 20, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months U. S. address: Hotel Plaza, Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, 
and Detroit 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

7. Netherland Jakobus J. van Herwerden 
(exporter, sales/indent agent), 124 Berg- 
singel, Rotterdam, is interested in selling 
oil paintings on canvas and three-ply wood, 
delftware, and imitation 
jewelry Scheduled to arrive the beginning 
of January, via Miami, for a month's visit 
U. S. address: c/o P. van der Linden, 421 E 
Seventy-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Miami, New York City, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, and Detroit 

Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 20, 1948 

8. Paraguay—Antonio Zucculillo Abon- 
dande, representing Ferreteria Americana de 
Antonio Zucculillo Abondande (importer, re- 

lesaler 1-27 Meal. Estigarribia, 


Asuncion, is interested in hardware and agri- 


metal product 


picture frame 


taller whole 


cultural and industrial machinery Sched- 
uled to arrive December 2, via New York City 
for a month's visit U.S. address: Hotel St 


George, 51 Clark Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, and possibly Wash- 
ington, D.C 


9. Venezuela—Herbert Zander, represent- 
ing Herbert Zander & Co., S. A. (importer 
sales indent agent), P. O. Box 1291, Caracas, 
is interested in obtaining additional products 


in the foodstuffs department of his firm for 
sale in Venezuela, particularly canned beef, 
smoked ham, lard, and food specialies. He 
is now in the United States until the end of 
December U. S. address: Room 5707, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


10. Belgium—Brasserie Rivoli, S. A. (man- 
ufacture! 51 rue Pycke, Antwerp, offers to 
export and seeks agent for beer in bottles 
containing 12 to 23 ounces 

11. Belgium—S. A. Muylle-Facon (manu- 
facturer), 47 rue des Chats, Roulers, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for large quanti- 
ties of glaziers’ putty, waterproof and acid- 
proof mastic. Firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing instructions regarding quality and pack- 
ing 

12. Belgium—Papeteries Steinbach & Cie 
S. A. (paper mill, manufacturer), Avenue de 
la Liberation, Malmedy, offers to export all 
kinds of paper and cardboard. Further in- 
formation, including samples, is available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

13. Canada—Commodities, Inc. (importers 
and exporters), 1434 St. Catherine Street, 
West, Montreal, has available for export up 
to 1,000,000 feet of rough sawn Canadian 
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spruce. Specifications: 1, 2, and 3 inches 
thick; average width about 7 inches; average 
length, 12 feet. Certificate by Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association to be supplied by 
shipper 

14. China—Chinese Petroleum Corp. (man- 
ufacturer), 131 Kiangse Road (Central), 
Shanghai, offers to export 100 metric tons 
of normal butyl alcohol each month, and 
50 metric tons of acetone (dimethyl ketone) 
each month. Foreign firms will furnish 
specifications on request. 

15. England—tThe High Precision Tool Co. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Whittucks 
Road, Hanham, Bristol, wishes to export and 
seeks United States agent for ultra-rapid 
cutting machines for cutting ferrous and 
nonferrous metals. 

16. France—Etablissements Paul Barre 
(manufacturer), 49/51 rue Hoche, Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, Seine—Paris, desires to export 
and seeks agent for varying grades of dental 
abrasives and emery wheels. 

17. France—Société Francaise de Sericul- 
ture (cultivator and marketer of silkworm 
eggs), 6 Edmond Rostand, Marseille, wishes 
to export selected qualities of silkworm eggs 
to firms in the silk-producing regions of the 
United States 

18. Germany—Bruno Abel, Hartmansweller 
Weg 9, Berlin-Zehlendorf, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for all kinds of jewelry in- 
cluding imitation modern fewelry, bracelets, 
bangles, belt buckles, pendants, chains, and 
rings set with semiprecious stones; Household 
and laboratory glassware, goblets. 

19. Germany—Otto Behr & Co., Baumwoll- 
boerse, Bremen (U.S. Zone), is interested in 
exporting German piece goods. 

20. Germany—Rudolf Grah (manufac- 
turer), Bahnstation Solingen-Ohligs, Solin- 
gen-Weyer, wishes to export “Rugra” razors 
and SCIUSSOTS 

21. Germany—Uberseehandel F. Hausmann 
& W. Schweinsberg, Koenigstrasse 12a, (21b) 
Ludenscheid i/Westfalen (British Zone), 
offers to export dolls and toys, cuckoo wall 
clocks, Christmas-tree ornaments, beer tank- 
ards, mathematical instruments, and religi- 
ous articles 

22. Germany—Fritz Hirsch (manufactur- 
ers’ representative), Lessing Street 31, Karls- 
ruhe (U.S. Zone), wishes to export ball bear- 
ings. Firm states its EL-1 is 1 millimeter in 
diameter, and will fit into various special ap- 
paratus or machine tools, electrical clocks, 
dental engines (handpiece for the drill), 
electric hair clippers and razors, speedom- 
eters, mechanical toys, fine and sensitive 
small devices of all kinds, especially within 
the aircraft industry. Also, firm is interested 
in exporting bearings in sizes from EL-2 to 
EL-9 

23. Germany—E. Schreiner (importer, ex- 
porter, agent), Moritzstrasse 8, (16) Dillen- 
burg, offers to export fler wood (wall veneer 
or paneling) and wooden curtain mouldings 
Firm states the wall paneling is made of 
choice timber and may be glued to the wall 
like wallpaper. The curtain mouldings are 
of the telescopic-type, making up for all in- 
termediate lengths between 1.094 and 1.969 
yards, and are manufactured in different 
colorings and species of wood. Also, firm 
wishes to export a varied assortment of un- 
dressed wooden picture frames. 

24. Italy—-General Trading Co., M. E., Ltd. 
(export and commission merchant), 9 (R) 
Via Cairoli, Prato, offers to export all-wool 
and part-wool fabrics, wool rugs, and 
blankets 

25. Italy—-Motor USA (export merchant), 
Via Don Minzoni 2, Turin, wishes to export 
all kinds of de luxe, colored greeting cards 
and artistic illustrated postcards 

26. Italy—Giuseppe Piccagliani (producer 
and export merchant), 87 Via Emilia, Modena, 


offers to export 300 to 400 pounds of Angora- 
rabbit hair (first, second, and third quality) 
each month. Firm would appreciate receiv- 
ing instructions on shipping, documents and 
packing. 

27. Italy—Technophot (manufacturer), Via 
XX Settembre 12, Torino, offers to export 
1,000 electric toy trains each month; cameras 
(7 different types); and all kinds of lenses 
and optical goods. Also, firm seeKs a repre- 
sentative in the United States. 

28. Italy—Vetreria Alfredo del Vivo (manu- 
facturer), Via del Pratello, Empoli (Florence), 
wishes to export low-price quality green glass 
and glassware such as flasks and demijohns, 
uncovered or covered with straw. Firm de- 
sires instructions on packing and shipping. 

29. Japan—Busho Shokai (manufacturers’ 
representatives, exporters, importers), 8-1 
chome, FPukagawa, Sagacho, Koto-Ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export camphor, candies, canned 
foods, celluloid articles, ceramics, chemicals, 
chili pepper, cotton piece goods, glassware, 
optical goods, paper and paper articles, rub- 
ber goods, beach balls, silk fabrics, soap, toys, 
watches and clocks. 

30. Japan—T. Murakami & Co. (manufac- 
turer, exporter, importer), 1-chome, Matsu- 
ba-Cho, Shimizu, offers to export harmonicas, 
plywood, hardware, and building materials. 

31. Japan—Transocean Co., Ltd. (import- 
ers, exporters), Higashi P. O. Box 22, Osaka, 
wishes to export all kinds of teztiles and 
sundry goods. 

32. Japan—Yamacho & Co., Ltd. (import- 
er, exporter, representative), Jugo Bank 
Building, P. O. Box 333, Kobe, offers to ex- 
port cotton, rayon, and silk piece goods, cot- 
ton threads; all kinds of porcelainware; ply- 
wood, slide fasteners; bamboo articles; fish- 
ing tackles; buttons; musical instruments; 
wooden articles; and glassware. 

33. Norway—Egil Gjertsen (export mer- 
chant), Tromsy, offers to export Norwegian 
sealskin slippers in all sizes. Also, firm seeks 
a representative in the United States 

34. Sweden—Hj. Landén (export agent), 
Maria Prastgardsgata 29, Stockholm, offers 
to export about 500,000 so/derless electric 
service connectors each month. Further in- 
formation, including price jist and samples, 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

35. Switerland—Jakob Fritschi  (whole- 
saler, exporter), 30 Forchstrasse, Zurich 8, 
wishes to export Swiss wood carvings, with 
and without music. (1) With music: Boxes 
for cigars and jewelry, alarm clocks, dishes, 
chalets, animal tobacco holders, and toys. 
(2) Without music: Dishes, trays, corks, salad 
sets, nut crackers, figures of people and ani- 
mals, toys, ink stands, and paper knives. 
Firm seeks representatives in all sections of 
the United States. 

36. Switzerland—Sortros-Werkzeuge G. m. 
b. H. (Sortros Machine Tools Co.) (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Muttenzerstrasse 120, 
Birsfelden, Baselland, wishes to export Sor- 
tros universal cutters for woodworking ma- 
chinery (type Haener). Firm states it is in 
a position to export 100 cutters each month. 
Illustrated leaflet is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


37. England—Wetzel, Ltd. (importers and 
exporters), 15 West Lodge Avenue, London, 
W. 3, seeks purchase quotations for softwood 
lumber for shipment to Greece, to be used for 
manufacturing raisin boxes and for con- 
struction purposes. 

38. Germany—Bersten-und Pinselmacher- 
Einkauf Bayern, G. m. b. H., Regerplatz 2/11, 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Albania 


Economic Conditions 
IMPORTS FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


The Information Bulletin of the Al- 
banian Legation at Belgrade issued on 
November 14, 1948, stated that the Soviet 
ship Ardeal reached the port of Durres 
(Durazzo) with a cargo shipped in ac- 
cordance with the Soviet-Albanian trade 
agreement. The cargo included 2,734,- 
000 yards of textiles, 2,400 metric tons of 
chemical fertilizers, and trucks, paper, 
and lubricating oils. In addition, the 
Soviet ship Kalmius arrived with a cargo 
of 1,020 metric tons of grain, as well as 
various other items. 


Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REIMPOSED ON CERTAIN 
COM MODITIES 


Import duties on a number of commodities, 
which had been totally or partly suspended 
since January 1, 1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 6, 1948), will generally be re- 
imposed on January 1, 1949, an airgram from 
the American Embassy in Brussels, Decem- 
ber 6, 1948 states. 

However, discussions are taking place at 
present among the Governments of the Bene- 
lux countries to extend the suspension of im- 
port duties for several commodities, such as 
dairy products. 

[Details as to commodities concerned and 
the period for which an extension of the sus- 
pension of import duties has been decreed 
will be published in ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY as soon as this information becomes 
available. | 


Bolivia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 
(Dated December 2, 1948) 


During November’ Bolivian labor 
adopted an attitude of watchful wait- 
ing while the retroactive voluntary re- 
tirement law was being debated in Con- 
gress and the draft of social-security 
legislation received finishing touches. 
Failure of Congress to act favorably on 
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these measures might precipitate a se- 
rious labor situation. 

Although there were no major work 
stoppages, threatened trouble at Catavi 
between members of the independent 
syndicate organized in October and the 
FederacioOn Sindical de Trabajadores 
Mineros de Bolivia caused the Ministry 
of Labor to postpone the election to de- 
termine the labor union to be recognized 
at Catavi. Minor disputes at Colquiri 


the Potosil were tentatively settled by 


the Ministry of Labor. 

A bill providing that business enter- 
prises employing more than 200 workers 
pay rent for their workers or provide 
company housing aroused business op- 
position which caused the President to 
return the bill to Congress for “clarifi- 
cation.”” A congressional commission 
then declared that the President had the 
prerogative of working out the details 
of the law in actual application. In 
such a case the President would have to 
mediate between business and labor in- 
terests. 

The Minister of Finance presented to 
Congress a bill designed to streamline 
the tax structure and to prevent tax 
evasions. The bill is reportedly based 
on the “‘ability-to-pay” principle and is 
directly related to the future of the 1949 
budget. The budget as presented in Oc- 
tober contained a deficit of 251,333,512 
bolivianos, a feature which made it un- 
constitutional. The new bill presum- 
ably provides sufficient additional in- 
come to wipe out the deficit and clear 
the way for congressional action. 

A decree of November 4 established a 
supplementary foreign-exchange budget 
which increased the 1948 foreign-ex- 
change budget of $61,161,400 by $3,949. - 
085.58, and allocated $3,000,000, origi- 


nally destined for the reserve account, to 


certain categories of expenditures. 

The free exchange market was active 
during November. The dollar fell from 
approximately 95 bolivianos to about 80 
and then rose again to 88. The decline 
may have resulted from stricter enforce- 
ment of regulations covering the use of 
“divisas propias” for importations. For- 
eign-exchange’ availability increased 
slightly. The issuance of exchange to 
cover import licenses at the rate of 42.42 
bolivianos to $l was only about 2'% 





months in arrears, and licenses at the 
semiluxury 56-boliviano rate were al- 
most current. 

Discussion of the projected organiza- 
tion of a Bolivian industrial bank, capi- 
talized at 1,000,000,000 bolivianos, con- 
tinued. Argentina showed interest re- 
cently in setting up a branch of its In- 
dustrial Bank in La Paz, but it now 
appears that only Bolivian capital will 
be used in the proposed organization, or 
at least that the Bolivians will control it. 

American engineers have estimated 
that $26,000,000 will be needed to com- 
plete the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz high- 
way—a basic element in Bolivia’s plan to 
attain agricultural self-sufficiency by 
exploiting the resources of the rich re- 
gion of the eastern plains. Passage of 
congressional legislation guaranteeing a 
new loan in this amount, which is being 
sought from the Export-Import Bank, 
was expected 

Three projects for expanding Bolivia's 
international aviation connections were 
under way. Braniff Airways expected to 
complete ground facilities at La Paz by 
February, when it will initiate proving 
flights for a projected weekly service be- 
tween Lima and La Paz. It also plans 
a semiweekly flight over Bolivian terri- 
tory between Lima and Rio de Janeiro 
In this connection it expects ultimately 
to establish at Santa Cruz facilities for 
emergency landings and for a possible 
feeder service from the Atlantic coast 

Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano (LAB) reports 
that it is negotiating final details of a 
service to Salta or Tucuman, where it 
will make connection with the Argentine 
line Zonda, operating out of Buenos 
Aires. The projected Santiago-La Paz 
service by the Chilean national air line, 
LAN, delayed for certain repairs to the 
planes was expected to start by mid- 
December. 

Argentina has allocated an additional 
36,000,000 pesos toward fulfilling its com- 
mitment to finance the Yacuiba-Santa 
Cruz and Boyuibe-Tarabuco railroads, 
on which work has been in progress for 
several years 





In the second quarter of 1948 Burma 
exported 5,600 pounds of duck feathers as 
compared with 14,020 pounds in the first 
quarter. 
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Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated December 10, 1948) 


The year-end holiday trade has shown 
some improvement and the retail trade 
is optimistic and expecting an increase 
in consumer spending. This optimism 
is based primarily upon salary increases 
granted to Government and commercial 
employees. Otherwise, however, trade 
circles take a pessimistic view of the fu- 
ture. In their opinion a continued rise 
in prices can be anticipated due to in- 
creased taxation, wage increases, and im- 
pending higher freight rates. 

Effective January 1, 1949, the Federal 
consumption tax on certain commodities 
is to be raised considerably. The sales 
tax was increased in Rio de Janeiro from 
1.8 to 2.7 percent and in Sao Paulo from 
2to 2.5 percent. Other minor taxes that 
were increased are the business location 
and automotive registration taxes at Rio 
de Janeiro. The Government has asked 
for an increase of 0.20 cruzeiro in the 
Federal health and education stamp tax. 
Postal and telegraph rates also were in- 
creased, effective January 1, 1949. 

Additional demands for higher wages 
are pending. Streetcar employees at 
Belo Horizonte demanded a uniform in- 
crease of 500 cruzeiros, but according to 
latest reports accepted an offer of half 
that amount. Employees of the Leo- 
poldina Railway, while recognizing the 
difficult situation of the road, requested 
Government steps to afford them some 
relief from the high cost of living by an 
increase in pay, and a similar request was 
made by workers of the Central of Brazil 
Railway. Maritime workers have de- 
manded higher wages. 

The Maritime Commission has recom- 
mended an increase in coastwise freight 
rates to cover wage increases, and the 
streetcar services at Belo Horizonte and 
Rio de Janeiro have requested that fares 
be raised for the same purpose. 

Because of exceSsive.imports, potatoes 
were withdrawn from the list of essential 
foodstuffs permitted importation without 
license In the legislation pending in 
Congress for extension, beyond June 30, 
1949, of the export-import licensing law, 
the Government requested that the pres- 
ent exemption from import license for 
cement and pharmaceuticals be removed 
The Government anticipates that, be- 
cause of expanded production and de- 
creased consumption, requirements of 
cement could in large measures be met 
from domestic sources. The Govern- 
ment justified its request concerning 
pharmaceuticals by pointing out that 
the current exemption covers all prepa- 
rations but not all raw materials, thus 
not only favoring the foreign pharma- 
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Method of Procuring 
Christmas Trees, Canada 


More than 1,000,000 Christmas 
trees were expected to be cut in 
1948 in the Kamloops area of 
British Columbia, Canada, stated 
a November report. In 1947 ap- 
proximately 800,000 trees were cut 
and exported from that area, all 
coming to the United States. 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 
process of procuring Christmas 
trees is a complicated one and oc- 
cupies a large part of the year. 
During the summer, men tour the 
country locating trees which are 
satisfactory from the buyer's stand- 
point and also conform to the reg- 
ulations of the Provincial Forest 
Service. No trees are cut on areas 
which eventually would produce 
merchantable timber. 

Near the end of September, 
supervisors begin to select their 
cutting help. The past season’s cut- 
ters were to receive approximately 
$0.11 a tree or an average of $15 
or more a day. Harvesting starts 
around October | and ends about 
November 20. 

In cutting the trees, the lowest 
branch near the ground must be 
left and the stem cut above it. In 
several years this lower limb will 
straighten up and become the trunk 
of the tree, which can itself be cut 
as a Christmas tree in 6 or § years. 

The cut trees are picked up from 
the roadside by trucks and deliv- 
ered to exporters; they are graded 
and tagged before being placed in 
boxcars. 











ceutical industry in detriment to the do- 
mestic, but also having unfavorable psy- 
chological effects. 

As a result of the reduction in the 
amount of hard-currency exchange 
which commercial banks were permitted 
to retain and partially as a consequence 
of a decrease in available exchange (due 
to a reduction in exports to the United 
States because of the shipping strike), 
the general foreign collection situation 
deteriorated. Since the termination of 
the strike in the United States, there are 
indications of a greater availability of 
exchange. 

A major portion of collections have 
been liquidated on imports made prior to 
the inauguration of the general import 
license requirement, effective on May 7, 
1948. Most of the collections now ap- 
proaching liquidation fall within the “A,” 
“B,” and “C” import license exchange 
classifications of the system which en- 
tered into effect on May 7, to which 75, 


20, and 5 percent, respectively, of the 
exchange available for imports must be 
applied. Those classified as “A’’ should 
experience no greater remittance delays 
than the ones previously falling in the 
first exchange category. Although it is 
still too early to determine the possible 
delay in remittances on shipments made 
against ‘‘C” category import licenses, it is 
generally felt that the delay will be con- 
siderable. Under the current require- 
ment of surrendering 75 percent of the 
hard currency acquired to the Bank of 
Brazil and applying 80 percent of the 
balance to imports, a bank acquiring $1,- 
000,000 U. S. currency would have avail- 
able for class “A’’ imports $150,000; for 
class “B,” $40,000; and for class “C,” 
only $10,000. 

The liquidation of D. N. C. coffee 
stocks, which was halted in August as a 
result of protests from the trade, has 
again entered the news. Within the 
past few days the Ministry of Finance 
has proposed to the President that these 
stocks be sold and has been directed to 
ascertain the reaction of interested 
parties to the proposal. The Ministry is 
now reported to be consulting exporters 
and producers on the subject. 

About the middle of November, as a 
result of rising prices and decreasing sup- 
plies, the Government banned further 
exports of oranges. Total exports this 
year were 2,881,329 boxes compared with 
1,703,000 boxes in 1947. 

In the state of Piaui rains have re- 
cently begun thus allaying fears of a 
serious drought in this area. In the Rio 
de Janiero milk shed, rains are beginning 
to break the usual seasonal drought. As 
a result of improved pastures, butter, 
which has been in short supply, is becom- 
ing more plentiful. 

The Bahia cocoa market has been 
quiet with prices falling to 120 cruzeiros 
per arroba. Cocoa stocks are estimated 
at 300,000 to 400,000 bags. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished are as follows: (comparable period 
of the preceding year in parentheses) : 
Exports, January—September, 3,392,286 
metric tons (2,602,744), valued at 
15,926,527,000 cruzeiros (15,550,844,000) ; 
imports, January—August, 4,341,627 met- 
ric tons (4,913,786) , valued at 14,267,832,- 
000 cruzeiros (15,217,281,000). 


Exchange and Finance 


ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENT SIGNED 


On October 23, 1948, a payments agreement 
between Brazil and Argentina was signed at 
the Itamaraty Palace in Rio de Janeiro. This 
agreement, which followed nionths of delay 
and weeks of negotiation between Argentine 
and Brazilian authorities, replaces the pay- 
ments agreement of July 10, 1941. 

Pursuant to the new arrangement, which 
entered into effect on November 16, 1948, all 
payments in connection with direct opera- 
tions between Brazil and Argentina will be 
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effected in cruzeiros through an account en- 
titled “Argentine-Brazilian Agreement Ac- 
count” to be opened at the Bank of Brazil in 
the name of the Central Bank of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Authorized banking institu- 
tions in Brazil will be permitted to carry 
cruzeiro subaccounts under the same heading 
in the name of their Argentine correspond- 
ents. No interest will be paid on balances up 
to an amount of 280,000,000 cruzeiros. In- 
terest at the rate of 2 percent per annum 
will be applicable to balances exceeding 280,- 
000,000 cruzeiros and up to 560,000,000 cru- 
zeiros. An interest charge of 2'2 percent per 
annum will be applicable to amounts exceed- 
ing the latter sum. Such interest payments 
are to be made on a semiannual basis 

For the purposes of the accord, a gold val- 
uation is established for the cruzeiro on the 
basis of the par value declared to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund by Brazil (18.50 
cruzeiros per dollar) and the current gold 
price in New York of $35 per troy-ounce of 
fine gold. Provision is made in the agree- 
ment for adjusting the accounts in case of 
the alteration of the value of the cruzeiro 
in terms of gold. 

The agreement will remain in force for 
3 years and will be continued automatically 
for additional periods of 2 years if neither 
party gives 6-month notice of its intention 
to withdraw. At the termination of 3 years 
from the date the agreement enters into 
effect the debtor nation, unless the creditor 
does not desire it, is required to pay the 
amounts exceeding 650,000,000 as follows 
(1) By payment in the currency of the cred- 
itor country, (2) by the sale of free cur- 
rency, (3) by the delivery of gold in coins 
or bars, or (4) by the sale of currency ac- 
ceptable to the official bank of the creditor 
nation. Liquidation in like manner will be 
effected at the end of each 2-year period for 
which the agreement may be extended 

If the agreement is terminated, the debtor 
nation must pay within 30 days after the 
expiration of the agreement the sums ex- 
ceeding 650,000,000 cruzeiros; 50 percent of 
the balance within 360 days; and the re- 
maining 50 percent within 540 days. The 
debtor may at any time liquidate or amor- 
tize its indebtedness by payments in one of 
the ways indicated 

The balance in Brazil’s favor under the 
old agreement of July 10, 1941, may be uti- 
lized for payments in Argentina, provided 
that they originate from direct Brazilian- 
Argentine operations. Once this balance has 
been liquidated, all payments from Brazil to 
Argentina will be made in accordance with 
the terms of the new agreement 


Bahamas, B.W.L. 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION DuRING NOVEMBER 1948 


There was a slight decline in the vol- 
ume of business during the month of 
November; inventories continued to be 
strengthened in anticipation of seasonal 
requirements, however, and merchants, 
generally speaking, were in a good liquid 
position. There were no commercial 
failures or business liquidations during 
the month. There was no change in the 
credit terms of the colony and a good 
percentage of local import business con- 
tinued to be conducted on a cash or let- 
ter-of-credit basis. 

Dollar expenditures continued to be 
rigidly controlled through import regu- 
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lations. Purchases from the United 
Kingdom Dollar Pool in October 1948 
amounted to $430,000 to make up a deficit 
of $248,000 in United States and $182,000 
in Canadian currency, respectively 

There was a marked recession in the 
inflow of English capital, although funds 
already in the Bahamas were being in- 
vested freely in real estate at inflated 
prices. Investments in South African 
securities were also fairly heavy. 

Prospects for the tourist business in 
the coming season were good provided 
costs are kept within reasonable limits 
During the month the Trans-Canada 
Air Lines sent a pre-inaugural flight to 
Nassau. This company will run a regu- 
lar service to Nassau from Montreal and 
Toronto twice a week. From Nassau 
these flights will continue to Kingston, 
and once a week will run to Port-of- 
Spain. 

During the early part of the month 
cigarette stocks became exhausted and 
it was necessary temporarily to lift the 
ban on the importation of American 
cigarettes until shipments for the Colony 
that were en route from England arrived 
In the interim supplies were brought from 
Miami to relieve the situation. In view 
of the black market that had developed 
on cigarettes, these American cigarettes 
were subject to price control. The Gov- 
ernment announced it had decided thata 
fixed quantity of American cigarettes will 
be imported for sale to the public between 
January 15 and April 30, 1949. 

The labor situation has remained quiet 
although there continues to be some agi- 
tation against hiring Jamaican laborers, 
who have taken jobs in the Colony with- 
out permission from the Government 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PLANT-QUARANTINE LAW PROMULGATED 


Measures or norms for protection of plants 


and their products are provided by Chilean 
law No. 9006 of September 8, 1948, published 
in the Diario Oficial and effective October 9 
1948. The law controls the importation, ex- 
portation, and movement within the country 
of agricultural products and products that 
might be harmful to them 

Every vegetable product coming from a for- 
eign country is subject to inspection by the 
Department of Plant Sanitation. All foreign 
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must be accompanied by a sanitary certifi- 
cate and, when so required, a certificate of 
origin, both provided by the competent au- 
thorities of the country whence they came 
Likewise, exports of vegetable products from 
Chile must be accompanied by a sanitary cer- 
tificate of exportation issued by the Chilean 
Department of Plant Sanitation. The law 
applies to vegetable products, plants, cut- 
tings, roots, stems, rootstocks, flowers, fruit: 
seeds, bark, wood, or any other part of a 
plant, in its natural state or processed, capa- 
ble of harboring plant pests or of being such 
in itself; and merchandise dangerous to 
plants, including vegetable products, live or- 
ganisms, containers, soil, and any other me- 


dium capable of being harmful itself or of 
carrying agricultural pests 

Vegetable or agricultural pests are defined 
as any organism whether alive or of a spe- 
cial nature such as virus capable of being 
harmful directly or indirectly to plants or 


their products. The methods of control pro- 
vided under law 9006 include quarantine cr 
isolation by the Department of Plant Sani- 
tation for the period during which the mate- 
rial is potentially dangerous to plant life o1 
until it is decided whether it can or cannot 
be safely imported into or transported with- 
in the country; the elimination or destruc- 
tion of all or portions of products which may 
harbor or themselves constitute pests to 


vegetable products; and treatment such as 
disinfection “merchandise dangerous to 
plant products,” in order to destroy their 
harmful agents Law Ni 9006 derogates 
plant sanitation decree-law No. 177 of De- 
cember 31, 1924, and any other laws or de- 


crees not in keeping with its provisions 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


ISSUANCE OF IMPORT LICENSES 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 





The Colombian Office of Import, Exp 
ind Exchange Control ha uspended the 
issuance of import licenses for a 10-day 
period, the American Embassy at Bogota re- 
ported December 7, 1948 The control 
authorities apparently intend durir thi 
period to liquidate pending applicati I 
exchange to pay for import nceludi ex- 
change ) eimburse t k ette f 
credit The balance of utstanding draft 
ind lette of credit on which exchange ha 
yet to be made available by Colombian au- 

1oritie is estlm € é vee $15.000.000 
and $20,000,000 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROME ULL S. EMIBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated November 29. 1948 


from a wide variety of 
indicate that November business activity 
in Cuba declined somewhat from pre- 
vious months in 1948 and from the like 
period of the preceding year Retail 


Reports ource 


trade in Habana, however, improved fol- 
lowing a truce in the wage dispute which 
plagued and interrupted local transpor- 
tation for several month The dullness 
was partially seasonal and attributable 
partly to the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty incident to a change in adminis- 
tration. Imports of electrical equipment 
including refrigerators and material, and 
imports and sales of automobiles and 
trucks continued high during November. 
Private construction during the month 
was also well maintained, although Gov- 
ernment construction declined substan- 
tially because of the changes in personnel 
and administration resulting from the 
change in government in October. 
Collections in the interior are report- 
edly very slow as a result of seasonal 
factors. The Cuban Senate is continu- 
ing its study of the Central Bank Project 
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and to date has approved 47 articles. 
Earlier rumors that the establishment of 
a Central Bank would promptly result 
in devaluation of the peso were denied 
categorically by the Government. Al- 
though dollars in exchange for pesos were 
difficult to obtain early in the month, 
sufficient currency later was provided to 
take care of the proportionately heavy 
dollar demands at this season of the year. 

During the month Cuba disposed of all 
remaining unsold molasses available for 
export (about 80,000,000 gallons) to 
American alcohol manufacturers. Prac- 
tically all exportable sugar of the 1948 
crop also was sold. Present indications 
are that 1949 sugar production will be 
unrestricted by legislation and will begin 
early in January. 

A measure designed to stimulate cul- 
tivation of nonproductive agricultural 
land was adopted during November 
when the Cuban Congress approved a 
land-lease bill which would force the 
leasing of idle rural arable/pastoral land 
to tenants at low rates and would pre- 
vent the majority of aliens and foreign- 
owned and controlled companies from 
leasing land. Although the bill was 
signed by President Carlos Prio Socarras 
on November 24, there is some possibility 
that it may be modified. 

Public attention was focused on the 
efforts of the new administration to im- 
plement its policy of increasing food sup- 
plies and lowering prices. These appear 
to have been moderately successful and 
in some local commodity markets in- 
flationary influences have been halted 
or even temporarily reversed. Food im- 
porters generally limited November pur- 
chases of rice to lower-priced grades in 
accordance with their extended volun- 
tary agreement with the Government, 
and consumers now are able to buy this 
staple at 4 to 6 cents per pound less than 
in October. Government decrees were 
issued during the month reducing the 
retail ceiling prices of bread and beef, 
and dealer compliance with the new ceil- 
ings is reported as fair to good. 

Large imports of United States lard 
from the fourth-quarter allocation be- 
gan arriving early in the month, and it 
is believed that more than half of the 
quota entered Cuba in November. The 
appearance of such quantities on the 
local markets has tended to discourage 
black-market operations, but in certain 
localities prices are still excessive. 

November usually marks the begin- 
ning of significant exports of Cuban 
winter vegetables to the United States. 
This year, however, because of delays 
and destruction caused by hurricanes 
and heavy rains in growing areas, bulk 
volume shipments were not expected be- 
fore December 20. 

It is reported that the Cabinet of Min- 
isters has approved the restriction of the 
1949 Cuban sun-grown tobacco crop, 
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Industrial 


The Government of India has 
announced details of a plan to 
stimulate domestic production by 
making certain concessions to in- 
dustry. 

Rules regulating the allowance 
of depreciation on plant and ma- 
chinery for income tax are being 
liberalized. Beginning with the 
assessment for the year 1948-49, 
depreciation will be allowed on 
new plants, buildings, and machin- 
ery set up on or after April 1, 1948, 
at double the existing rate for the 
first five years, and thereafter at a 
prescribed rate subject only to the 
condition that the total amount of 
depreciation does not exceed the 
original cost of the assets. For fac- 
tories working on triple shift, ad- 
ditional allowance also will be 
given up to the maximum of 100 
percent of the normal. 

In order to promote the instal- 
lation of new machinery, the 
further concession is granted that 
if. after a period of 5 years, the 
price of machinery falls below the 
original cost, the difference be- 
tween the written-down value of the 
asset and the corresponding value 
at the reduced price will be allowed 
as additional depreciation. 

For new industrial undertakings 
of specified categories which com- 
mence production in India within 





Government of India Moves to Stimulate 
2roduction 


a period of 3 years from April 1, 
1948, exemption of income tax will 
be allowed for a period of 5 years 
on the profits up to a limit of 6 
percent per annum of the capital 
employed in the undertaking. If 
in any particular case the period 
of 3 years within which production 
should commence proves inade- 
quate, the Government proposes to 
consider the question of extending 
it at the appropriate time. 

Plans for limiting the dividends 
of public companies are being 
worked out. It is the Government's 
intention to limit the present 
scheme in the first instance to a 
period of 2 years from the date of a 
proposed ordinance which will 
amend the Indian Companies Act. 
Legislation to implement the de- 
cisions relating to income-tax re- 
liefs will be undertaken in the 
ensuing budget session of the 
Legislature. 

The Government also announced 
that it is granting some relief in 
respect to customs duty on raw 
materials and machinery to the ex- 
tent to which this can be done with- 
out injury to Indian manufacturers 
of similar goods. 

|For details of recent duty 
changes, see the heading “Tariffs 
and Trade Controls” in this issue 
of ForeiGN ComMMERCE WEEKLY. | 








thus implementing a “minimum price to 
grower” policy. No details on author- 
ized planted acreage or production limit 
are yet available. 

Reports of a definitive break between 
rival groups within the Confederation 
of Cuban Workers (CTC) and of the im- 
pending formation of another confeder- 
ation have circulated with increasing 
insistence, but have not materialized. 
On the wage front, labor agitation for 
further increases has subsided material- 
ly, although hotel and restaurant work- 
ers are now pressing for a 40-percent 
pay boost on the eve of the new tourist 
season. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POULTRY FEED DUTY-FREE ENTRY 
EXTENDED 


Cuban Decree No. 3646, promulgated in 
the Official Gazette on November 9, 1948, 
provides that poultry feed may be imported 
free from customs duties and other charges, 
with the exception of the gross sales tax, 


until September 30, 1949, the American Em- 
bassy in Habana reports. The new Decree 
extends the duty-free entry of poultry feed 
provided in Decree No. 2169 of June 24, 1948, 
which expired on September 30. 


EVAPORATED MILK GRANTED DuTyY-FREE 
ENTRY 


Evaporated milk may be imported into 
Cuba, until March 30, 1949, exempt from 
payment of duties, consular fees, and other 
taxes in accordance with Decree No. 3653 of 
November 4, 1948, published in the Official 
Gazette of November 15, 1948, the American 
Embassy, Habana, reports. This privilege is 
granted to established importers who are 
required to present applications to the 
Ministry of Commerce specifying the quanti- 
ties of evaporated milk which they are able 
to import in order that they may be assigned 
import quotas. Total or partial shipments 
on these quotas may be made on any date 
prior to March 30, 1949. 

Imports of evaporated milk have been sub- 
ject to duties and taxes since June 30, 1948, 
when the duty exemption provisions of De- 
cree No. 1207 of April 7, 1948, expired. 

[For announcement of Decree No. 1207, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated May 22, 
1948. ] 
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Duty EXEMPTION ELIMINATED ON GASO- 
LINE IMPORTED FOR BLENDING WITH 
98.5° ALCOHOL FOR Motor FUEL 


In accordance with Cuban Decree No. 3192, 
published in the Official Gazette on October 
8, 1948, the duty exemption allowed by De- 
cree No. 2675 of August 12, 1948, on gasoline 
imported for mixing with 98.5° alcohol motor 
fuel has been eliminated, the American Em- 
bassy in Habana reports. The new legislation 
stipulates in its stead that gasoline importers 
and alcohol distillers alike may blend this 
motor fuel. It provides for a subsidy to be 
paid the distillers for such quantities of 
98.5° alcohol as are produced and mixed with 
gasoline in a proportion of from 5 percent 
to a maximum of 20 percent alcohol, for sale 
as blended motor fuel at competitive prices 
with straight gasoline. 

{For announcement of Decree No. 2675, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated October 
2, 1948.] 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated December 2, 1948) 


Pronounced dullness in business ac- 
tivity in the Dominican Republic con- 
tinued throughout November. Bank col- 
lections were slow. Imports in terms 
of value declined by about 20 percent 
in September and October from the level 
recorded in the corresponding period a 
year ago. In the previous 8 months of 
the current year imports exceeded those 
of the comparable period of 1947 by 36 
percent. 

Expected lower sugar prices next sea- 
son, as well as seasonal influences, were 
factors in the slowing down of business. 
The effects of lower sugar prices should 
be offset, at least in part, by prospects 
that sugar production next season, in- 
fluenced by current favorable growing 
conditions, will rise to 500,000 short tons, 
compared with last season’s output of 
465,000 tons. The British Ministry of 
Food arranged to take the first 75,000 
short tons of raw sugar from production 
next January and February at $4 per 
hundred pounds—$1 under the price at 
which the last crop was sold. Sale of 
the remainder of the 1948 crop seems 
assured, but the price has not been fixed. 

Heavy rains fell during November in 
all agricultural districts. Minor flood 
damage was reported in some areas, ad- 
versely affecting tobacco seedbeds and 
the Buffalo rice crop, now being har- 
vested. 

The new chocolate processing plant at 
Puerto Plata stepped up its production 
of chocolate liquor in November from 10 
to 30 tons daily. In addition, the com- 
pany plans to make candies and cocoa 
for domestic sale. The official price to 
growers for cacao beans remained firm 
during the past several weeks at $25 per 
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50 kilograms but dropped to $24 for the 
week beginning November 29. 

A new 7,500-kilowatt steam-turbine 
and electric-generator unit recently was 
placed in operation at the Ciudad Tru- 
jillo plant of the electric-power com- 
pany which supplies the area with elec- 
tric current. The new unit doubles the 
installed capacity of the plant. 

A new tax-assessment commission was 
created by law No. 1949 announced No- 
vember 29. The commission will fix 
assessments to be charged property own- 
ers for improvements to their property 
resulting from public works of all kinds 
carried out by the State and by local 
governments on adjacent or nearby 
property. 

A new direct steamship service be- 
tween Halifax and Ciudad Trujillo was 
announced November 26. Ships of the 
Pickford & Black Steamship Line will 
arrive every 3 weeks. A Dominican com- 
pany, Agencia Maritima Comercial, re- 
cently inaugurated regular sailings be- 
tween Dominican ports and ports of the 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Gold and foreign exchange held by 
the Central Bank and by the commercial 
banks, declined from $28,651,000 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, to $25,672,000 on Oc- 
tober 31, 1948. An additional total of 
about $4,500,000 in United States cur- 
rency remained in circulation in the 
hands of the public. The money supply, 
including checking deposits, which to- 
taled $52,085,000 in June, declined to 
$47,187,000 as of October 31. 


Keuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. Ss. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated November 30, 1948) 


The Minister of Economy announced 
the suspension of further export ship- 
ments of rice in mid-November, since the 
supply of rice less export commitments 
leaves only about 22,000 metric tons for 
domestic consumption during the com- 
ing 7 months. An official release stated 
that Ecuadoran rice supplies, including 
the unharvested portion of the vega 
(summer) crop, totaled about 41,000 
metric tons, of Which public and private 
commitments had been made for the 
export shipment of about 19,000 metric 
tons. These commitments included 16,- 
000 metric tons of Ecuadoran rice allot- 
ted to Indonesia by the International 
Emergency Food Committee; of this al- 
lotment 9,000 metric tons have actually 
been sold and negotiations are still in 
progress for the remaining 7,000 metric 
tons. If some of these officially recog- 
nized commitments do not result in ex- 
port sales, the Ecuadoran Government 
presumably will be in a position to au- 
thorize new exports. 


Because of the export of rice and oth- 
er crops, sales of dollars by exporters to 
the Central Bank had reduced that in- 
stitution’s excess of sales over purchases 
of foreign exchange in 1948 to less than 
$500,000 by November 10, and it seemed 
certain that Ecuador would reach the 
end of the year with its international 
payments and receipts in a state of 
approximate equilibrium. Commercial 
credit has become more freely available, 
but records of import-permit applica- 
tions confirm the opinions of several local 
bankers that there has been no rush to 
place orders abroad. The previously re- 
ported tendency toward caution on the 
part of importers persists 

Before its adjournment in November 
the Ecuadoran Congress passed a legis- 
lative decree authorizing the President to 
grant a petroleum concession to the 
Ecuadoran subsidiaries of the Royal 
Dutch Shell and New Jersey Standard 
Oil Companies. This concession will re- 
place and succeed that now held by the 
Shell Co. alone, in accordance with the 
terms of which the latter company has 
for several years explored the region east 
of the Andes without finding petroleum 
in commercial quantities or qualities. 

After the adjournment of Congress, 
President Galo Plaza announced a pro- 
jected measure that will create a Na- 
tional Institute for the Development of 
Production. The Institute will direct 
and integrate the activities of two sub- 
Sidiary organizations, the present system 
of Development Banks and a proposed 
Development Corporation The latter 
will have at its disposition the proceeds 
of the existing 5-sucre-per-dollar ad 
valorem surtax on permits for the im- 
portation of articles considered useful 
but not essential (list B) and those con- 
sidered luxuries (list C), an income esti- 
mated at 60,000,000 sucres annually. 
The function of the Corporation will be 
the stimulation of agricultural, indus- 
trial, and mineral development by actual 
participation in selected new enterprises 
as an associate, rather than by loans. It 
will be empowered to borrow money at 
home and abroad, and is expected to sup- 
plement private investment rather than 
to replace it. The administration pro- 
poses to establish the Institute and the 
Corporation by emergency executive de- 
cree, and the measure has now been sent 
to the National Economic Council for 
approval. 

During November the Ecuadoran air 
line ATECA which has been providing 
scheduled and charter service with light 
and two-engined aircraft further ex- 
panded its operations by including in its 
schedule the highland cities of Ibarra 
and Riobamba. 

The American company currently en- 
gaged in the construction of the Pan 
American Highway in Ecuador has been 
awarded contracts for the building of an 
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additional 22-kilometer section of this 
route, and also for the preliminary stud- 
ies of the projected Quevedo-Manta road. 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated December 10, 1948) 


Salvadoran business in general, which 
has been slack during the past 5 months, 
has shown some improvement during the 
past few weeks. Merchants expect re- 
tail trade to pick up further as Christ- 
mas approaches. Most stores are heav- 
ily stocked with all kinds of merchandise, 
and competition in the trade is keen. 
Cement is the only commodity re- 
ported to be in seriously short supply, 
but cement shipments from Nicaragua 
and Denmark are expected in the near 
future. 

Collections are reported as generally 
satisfactory. Most drafts overdue are 
those drawn against overstocked mer- 
chants whose working capital is low as a 
result of the slow business movement 
during recent months. 

According to data released by the Sal- 
vadoran Court of Accounts, regular 
budgetary revenues during the first 9 
months of 1948 totaled $17,600,000, 
against expenditures of $22,100,000. A 
comparison with the figures for the cor- 
responding period in 1947 shows that 
Government expenditures were approxi- 
mately 75 percent higher, and revenues 
increased by about 7 percent. Total ap- 
propriations for the 1948 fiscal and cal- 
endar year now amount to $25,800,000, 
the largest budget in the history of El 
Salvador. 

The financial position of El Salvador 
continues favorable and, despite heavy 
imports, its foreign-exchange holdings 
totaled $14,700,000 on October 31, 1948, 
according to the Central Reserve Bank, 
and the Bank’s gold reserves were suffi- 
cient to cover 52.2 percent of all its sight 
obligations. 

El Salvador’s foreign trade showed a 
substantial increase during the first 6 
months of 1948 from the corresponding 
1947 period, and indications are that this 
year’s total will establish a new high 
record. Imports for the first 6 months 
totaled $20,100,000 as compared with 
$17,900,000 for the like period of 1947. 
Exports increased from $28,500,000 dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 to $35,200,000 
for the first 6 months of this year. El 
Salvador’s visible favorable trade bal- 
ance for the first half of 1948 was 
$15,100,000. 

The principal commodities exported 
during the first half of 1948, with per- 
centages of total exports in parentheses, 
were as follows: Coffee (81.3), cotton 
(3.7), sugar (3.7), sesame seed (2.9), veg- 
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etable oils and shortening (1.4), and rice 
(0.8). 

Despite occasional late rains, the dry 
season has arrived, causing the usual 
electric-power shortages which are 
usually felt most in San Salvador and 
vicinity. Industry again prepared this 
week for power rationing, as hydroelec- 
tric stations had difficulty in meeting the 
demands for power because of lowering 
water in reservoirs. The situation was 
aggravated by mechanical break-downs 
at the principal Diesel generating plant 
at the capital. The local power com- 
pany reports, however, that the initial 
test runs of the newly completed West- 
inghouse 5,000-kw. steam generating 
plant have proved satisfactory and that 
it is expected to be operating at full 
capacity within 10 days. his new facil- 
ity is expected to satisfy most imme- 
diate demands for power and possibly 
provide some room for industrial expan- 
sion during the next year. 

A further step toward the execution 
of the Lempa River hydroelectrification 
project was taken when the Salvadoran 
Government on November 25, 1948, ap- 
pointed the members to the Hydroelec- 
tric Commission. The commission, an 
autonomous body, is empowered by law 
to develop, operate, and maintain the 
power resources of the Lempa River and 
may be expected, therefore, to become 
an agency of increasing economic im- 
portance in El Salvador. The project 
and the possibility of obtaining financial 
assistance therefor were discussed by the 
Commission with the president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The cost of the proj- 
ect was estimated at $15,000,000, about 
60 percent of which the commission ex- 
pects to obtain from the International 
Bank. 

The Government has recently ap- 
proved a concession for a meat-packing 
plant to prepare refrigerated beef for ex- 
port. The company proposes to import 
cattle from Honduras and Nicaragua and 
plans to process between 1,000 and 2,000 
head a month. Operations are expected 
to begin next spring. 

The Salvadoran Government has an- 
nounced the following crop estimates for 
this year: Corn, 9,440,000 bushels; beans, 
1,316,700 bushels; and rice, 33,000 long 
tons. Although the corn and beans will 
probably be consumed domestically, it is 
believed that about 8,000 long tons of 
rice will be available for export. 

Preliminary estimates place sugar pro- 
duction during the coming year at 23,000 
to 24,150 long tons of plantation white 
sugar and about 23,000 long tons of 
panela (unrefined brown sugar sold in 
blocks or molds). The late rains are de- 
laying the harvesting of the cane crop, 
and cutting and milling operations, 
which normally begin between December 


1 and 15, will start this year from 2 weeks 
to 1 month late. 

The late rains have also been interfer- 
ing with the harvesting of the coffee crop 
which is usually begun late in November. 
Some coffee fincas report that the coffee 
has been late in ripening this year. Diffi- 
culty in meeting delivery dates on future 
sales may be encountered by some grow- 
ers. Based on preliminary estimates, the 
coffee industry is predicting a crop of 
5 to 8 percent greater than last year, or 
approximately 900,000 bags of 69 kilo- 
grams each. As in previous years, the 
shortage of hands at coffee-picking time 
has led the Government to authorize the 
unrestricted entry of migratory workers 
from Guatemala and Honduras to round 
out the local labor supply. 

The domestic coffee trade reports a 
temporary weakening in the prices of- 
fered for Salvadoran coffees, attributed 
to the sudden release of tied-up stocks 
following the termination of the ship- 
ping strike, the uncertainty as to how: 
the expected devaluation of the Colom- 
bian peso might affect the Salvadoran 
market, and a reported tightening of 
bank credit in New York, which tem- 
porarily forced some purchasers out of 
the market. Good washed Salvadoran 
coffees are being currently quoted at U. S. 
$31 f. o. b. Salvadoran ports, ex-stock, 
for February delivery. 

The tension between the International 
Railways of Central America and the 
Union de Trabajadores Ferrocarrileros 
(Union of Railway Workers) over the 
railway’s refusal to negotiate a collective 
labor contract with the union has not 
abated. 

The draft of the labor code, under 
preparation since March 1947, has been 
submitted to the National Assembly for 
approval. There is no indication when 
the Assembly will take action. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES RESTORED ON MosT 
PRODUCTS 


[EpIToR’s NOTE: As announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 20, the list 
of products referred to herewith, because of 
its length, is appearing in installments in 
three separate issues of the magazine. This 
is the second portion of the list; the third 
and last portion will appear in next week’s 
issue. | 


Chapter 52: Paper and cardboard, except 
(825.A to E) cigarette paper, crystal paper, 
grease-proof paper and tracing paper, fleecy 
paper and cardboard, cellulose wadding, re- 
spectively, (826 A and B) paper and card- 
board, not specified, in a continuous form, 
in rolls or sheets, (527) paper and cardboard, 
not specified, made on the winding machine, 
(828) paper and cardboard, not specified, 
formed leaf by leaf, (833 H) paper and card- 
board, coated or impregnated with artificial 
resins or with plastic materials (bakelited 
paper and the like); paper and cardboard 
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coated or impregnated with nitrocellulose 
in rolls or sheets, (834) paper and cardboard 
sulfurated, in rolls or sheets, (835) vul- 
canized fiber, in rolls or sheets; 

Chapter 53: Wares of paper and cardboard, 
except (846 D) unspecified packing mate- 
rial; 

Chapter 57: Wrap and weft textile fabrics, 
except ribbons and velvets, not printed, ex- 
cept (973 A to 983) cotton fabrics and (993 
A and B) fabrics of jute and assimilated 
fabrics; 

Chapter 58: Ribbons, velvets, carpets, 
tulles, laces, guipure, fabrics with knotted 
meshes, trimmings, not printed, except 
(1028) looped or boucle cotton fabrics, 
(1040) netting in sheets of all textiles, (1041 
A and B) shaped nets not specified or in- 
cluded elsewhere; 

Chapter 59: Wadding and felts; special 
fabrics; fabrics, printed, impregnated or 
coated; articles used for technical purposes, 
except (1052) tubes for pumps and similar 
tubes of textile materials, with or without 
metal fittings, (1053) transmission or con- 
veyor belts, reinforced or not, (1056 D) 
buckram, lawn and similar fabrics, glazed, 
gummed or starched; (1057) linoleums, 
(1058) oilcloth, “American” cloth and other 
fabrics covered on a single face with a coat- 
ing having a drying oil base; 

Chapter 61: Clothing and accessories of 
clothing made of fabric, except (1071 D and 
1072 D) work clothes for men, women, and 
children; 

Chapter 62: Made-up articles of fabrics not 
otherwise specified or included, except (ex 
1086 A and B) machine-made bed or table 
household linen, (1086 C) toilet and hygiene 
household linen, (1086 D) household fur- 
nishing linen, (1088 B) awnings, tents and 
tilts, blinds and similar articles, whether or 
not coated or impregnated, other than light 
tents with double roof, of any fabrics, 
weighing per square meter 250 grams and 
less and earth carpets, (1092 A and B) pack- 
ing bags or sacks; 

Chapter 63: Hosiery, i. e., net stitch ar- 
ticles; 

Chapter 66: Hats, except (1152 A) plaits 
for the hat-making industry of straw, bark, 
reed, esparto, raffia, ribbons, or shavings of 
wood and similar vegetable materials, natural 
horse hair and textile materials, not spun. 

Chapter 67: Umbrellas, parasols, canes, 
riding and driving whips, etc.; 

Chapter 69: Wares of stone and other min- 
eral matters; 

Chapter 70: Ceramic products, except 
(1194 and 1196 to 1201), wares of common 
clay, other than fireproof bricks of kiesel- 
guhr and other fossil silicas or light earths, 
(1202 A and B and 1202 D to 1203 D) refrac- 
tory products other than magnesian fire- 
proof bricks and fireproof parts for build- 
ings, containing magnesia (MgO) or dolo- 
mite; 

Chapter 71: Glass and glassware, except 
(1220) fragments of glassware and other waste 
and debris of glass and crystal, (ex 1233) car- 
boys, bottles, flasks of all shapes and for all 
uses, hot including isothermic receptacles, 
with or without stoppers or other stopping 
devices, not cut, dulled, engraved or deco- 
rated, not sheathed or covered, of a capacity 
of more than 2.60 liters and sheathed or cov- 
ered of any capacity, (1238 A) lamp glasses, 
glass screens or “verrines’” and chimneys for 
lighting purposes, (1242 A) open bulbs for 
electric lights and tubes of transparent glass 
or crystal, uncolored, colored, opalescent, 
ground, metallized, etc.; 

Chapter 72: Fine pearls, gem stones and 
precious metals, except (1255 to 1259) pearls 
and stones; 

Chapter 76: Copper and copper alloys, ex- 
cept (1308) products of the first smelting of 
copper, (1310 A to D) unworked copper; 
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Chapter 77: nickel and nickel alloys, except 
(1331) nickel, cast, matte and speiss, (1332 
A to C) nickel, pure or alloyed with manga- 
nese, unworked, (1337 A and B) nickel alloys 
containing more than 5 percent and less than 
50 percent of nickel, unworked, and (1342 A 
and B) nickel alloys containing more than 
50 percent of nickel, unworked; 

Chapter 78: Light metals and alloys of light 
metals, except (1347 A to C) aluminum, un- 
worked, (1353 A and B) aluminum alloys, 
unworked, (1359A and B) magnesium or mag- 
nesium alloys, unworked and (1365 A) glycin- 
ium or its alloys; 

Chapter 79: Zinc and its alloys, except (1366 
A to C) zinc, unworker, (1371 A and B) 
alloys of zinc, unworked; 

Chapter 80: Lead and its alloys, except 
(1376 A and B) lead or lead alloys, unworked; 

Chapter 81: Tin and its alloys, except 
(1382 A and B) tin or its alloys, unworked; 

Chapter 82: Other base metals and their 
alloys, except (1388 A) tungsten or its alloys 
unworked, in rough lumps, waste and scraps 
of manufacture, (1390 A, 1391 A, 1392 A, 
1393 A, 1394 A, 1395 A, 1396 A) tantalum or 
tantalum alloys, cadmium or cadmium alloys, 
chrome or its alloys, manganese or its alloys, 
bismuth or its alloys, respectively, all un- 
worked, in rough lumps, waste and scraps of 
manufactures; 

Chapter 83: Metallic structures; vats and 
tanks; metallic wrappings; cables, wire net- 
ting, lattice-work and trellis; chains; springs, 
tack and nail makers’ wares, belt and screw- 
makers’ wares; 

Chapter 84: Tools and hand-tools; knives; 
articles for domestic uses, ironmongery and 
locksmithing; 

Chapter 85: Metallic furniture; lighting and 
heating articles; metal articles for ornament; 
buckles; metal articles of haberdashery; fas- 
teners; miscellaneous articles of metal; 

Chapter 86: Boilers; motor; thermic, hy- 
draulic and pneumatic machines, except 
(1528) aircraft motors with pistons; (1530) 
reaction propulsion units, i. e., turbo-reactors 
turbo-propellers, state-reactors, generators 
with free pistons, rockets with chemical re- 
action, etc., (ex 1539 D) cylinder-blocks, 
crank cases, cylinder heads, pump and com- 
presser barrels of steel other than stainless 
and of light metals or alloys of light metals 
for aircraft motors with pistons, (ex 1539 
H) crankshafts for aircraft motors with pis- 
tons; (ex 1539 K) complete carburetors for 
aircraft, (ex 1539 O) nonelectric starters for 
aircraft, (1539 Q) special accessories and de- 
tached parts for reaction propulsion units; 
(1539 R) other parts of steam engines, tur- 
bines, motors, propulsion units, pumps and 
compressors, not elsewhere specified or in- 
cluded; machines and apparatus for hoisting 
and handling, machines and apparatus for 
extracting and digging, machines and appa- 
ratus for bruising, screening, and agglomerat- 
ing mineral materials 

Chapter 87: Matches and apparatus for the 
ceramic industry, glass making, iron smelting 
and casting; 

Chapter 88: Machines and apparatus for 
agriculture and for the food industry, except 
(1596 A to 1606) machines and apparatus for 
agriculture; 

Chapter 89: Machines and apparatus for 
chemical industries, paper-making and print- 
ing, textile industry, for leather, hides and 
skins; machines and apparatus for making- 
up; 

Chapter 90: Machine tools and their fit- 
tings; weighing apparatus and instruments; 
office machines and apparatus; machines and 
apparatus not elsewhere specified or included; 

Chapter 91: Brass-smiths’ articles; bear- 
ings; transmission gear; spare parts for gen- 
eral mechanics, except (1675) mounted or 
complete bearings, ball and other, (1676 A 
and B) parts and components of bearings; 


Chapter 92: Generators, motors, electric 
transformers and _ converters; batteries; 
accumulators; electric appliances, except 
(1725 C) wire and cables for electric purposes 
without metal coverings and not reinforced 
with metal, insulated by means of varnish, 
lac, enamel, or metallic salts or oxides; 

Chapter 93: Electric appliances; 

Chapter 94: Railway and tramway rolling 
stock and material; 

Chapter 95: Automobiiles, cycles, and other 
vehicles, except (1798 B) tractors; 

Chapter 98: Meters, measuring, verifying 
and controlling appliances and apparatus; 

Chapter 99: Optics; scientific and precision 
instruments and apparatus; spectacles; pho- 
tography and cinematography; medico- 
surgical material; 

Chapter 101: Musical instruments, musical 
apparatus and accessories, except (1919) 
musical strings of catgut or imitation catgut, 
spun on silk or gut, of metal, spun on metal, 
(ex 1920) detached parts of keyboard instru- 
ments and of automatic apparatus, other 
than accordions; (1924 G) needles or points 
for sound recording and _ reproduction 
(1924 H) mounted sapphires for sound re- 
cording and reproducing; (1925 A) sound- 
bearing articles, not recorded; (ex 1925 B) 
recorded waxes, galvanic molds and dies for 
engraved records and films; 

Chapter 104: Unspecified wares, not in- 
cluded elsewhere, of materials for carving 
or molding, known as fancy goods or knick- 
knacks,; 

Chapter 105 Brushes, paint 
brooms, feather brooms and dusters and 
articles for sifting, except (1962) sprinklers 
and other articles of brushware mounted on 
twisted metal wires (1963) brushes compris- 
ing elements of machines; 

Chapter 106: Toys, games 
amusement, sports appliances 

Chapter 107: Miscellaneous articles made 
of various materials, except (2014) briar-pipe 
bowls 


brushes, 
articles Jor 


IMPORT LICENSES GRANTED ONLY TO 
EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN CERTAIN CASES 


Although French import-license regula- 
tions do not require proof that the applicant 
holds exclusive rights for sale or exclusive 
representation in France of the manufac- 
turer as a condition for obtaining a license, 
such proof is sometimes required in competi- 
tive bidding, a telegram of December 7 from 
the United States Embassy, Paris, states 

In lines where competitive bidding is under 
the jurisdiction of either the Government or 
a functional association, bidders are fre- 
quently required to have held an exclusive 
agency for 6 months or longer in order to 
submit bids. Only approved .bids receive 
import licenses 

In any case, the recognized commercial 
standing of exclusive representatives usually 
places them in more favorable position to 
obtain import licenses 


French Equatorial 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES AND TAXES REDUCED; 
Export DuTIES MODIFIED 


The import duties and taxes on goods im- 
ported into French Equatorial Africa were 
reduced by 75 percent, and the export duties 
and turn-over tax were revised by order No 
1365 of May 15, 1948, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of that colony on June 1 
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The export turn-over tax was increased 
from 2 percent to 3 percent on all items. 

The export duties were revised as follows, 
in percent ad valorem, unless otherwise 
stated (former rates in parentheses) : 

Tariff item No. 22—wax, crude, purified, 25 
(10); item No. 23—butter, fresh or melted, 
15 (free); items No. 35-36—peanuts, shelled 
or unshelled, and item No. 37—sesame seeds, 
25 (5); item No. 38—palm kernels, 26 (6); 
item No. 39—copra, item No. 40—castor 
beans, and item No. 41—other oil seeds, 21.5 
(1.5); item No. 42—coffee, in the bean or in 
the husk, 25.5 (2.75); item No. 43—cacao, in 
the bean or in the husk, 52.5, of which 17.30 
percent is for “soutien cacao” (cocoa sup- 
port), (446 francs per net ton); item No. 
46—palm and palm kernel oils, 24 (4); items 
No. 47-49—castor, sesame, and other seed 
oils, 24 (free); item No. 50—copal, 15 (45 
francs per gross ton); item No. 54—okoumé: 
Round billets, forks, logs, or billets (squared 
or not), 18 (52 francs per cubic meter); item 
No. 73—-raw cotton, 40 (1.90 francs per net 
kilo); item No. 84 bis—soap, all kinds, 120 
fancs per 100 gross kilos (new item) 


French Indochina 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE ‘THIRD 


OF 1948 


QUARTER 


No amelioration was apparent in the 
disruption of Indochinese political and 
economic life during the third quarter of 
1948, owing to a continuance of hostili- 
ties. The 1949 rice crop is expected to be 
larger than in 1948 because of the greater 
planted acreage; rubber production re- 
mains steady, whereas an increased out- 
put of other agricultural commodities is 
contingent only on peaceful conditions. 
Fuller productivity in mining activities 
is dependent on the acquisition of greatly 
needed equipment, coupled with main- 
tenance of a greater measure of political 
stability 

The lack of housing facilities, chiefly 
in Saigon, Hanoi, and Haiphong con- 
tinued and the cost-of-living index 
(1939—100) rose by the end of Septem- 
ber to 2,299 for Europeans, 2,923 for mid- 
dle-class Indochinese, and 3,516 for the 
working class. Retail trade is still good 
for essential items, there being a short- 
age of textiles, and,-as a result, a brisk 
black market exists. The supply of lux- 
ury items, such as wines, liquors, and 
perfumes, now exceeds the demand. 
Goods ordered from France are reported 
slow in arriving, often taking 7 to 8 
months from order to receipt 

There was a noticeable increase in 
building activity in Saigon during the 
third quarter. Construction and repair 
of commercial premises is under way, but 
is retarded by shortage of raw materials 
and labor. A credit of 27,000,000 piasters 
‘about US$2,145,000 at the official rate) 
has been set aside in the extraordi- 
nary budget for 1948 to provide for war- 
damage indemnities to householders and 
hotel owners in the Saigon-Cholon and 
Haiphong area who will repair or re- 
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build now. Building costs are said to 
exceed prewar levels by not less than 400 
percent. 

Labor unions continue to be techni- 
cally illegal in Indochina although 
French labor organizations are not mo- 
lested in any way. Most Annamites, be- 
ing primarily agricultural in character, 
do not like unions because of their nature 
and lack of desire to work in groups or 
for long periods of time, There were 
no important strikes during the quarter. 
No statistics are available regarding the 
number of persons gainfully employed 
in the country. 

No electric-power-production figures 
are available for the quarter; it is known 
that the Saigon power plant is badly in 
need of replacement. This condition is 
said to apply also to facilities at Hanoi 
and Haiphong. 

The textile factories at Nam Dinh, 
Tonking, have finally resumed produc- 
tion although not in a sufficient degree 
as to relieve the acute textile shortage 
felt by the poorer classes of Annamites 
who are normally large consumers of 
cheap black cotton cloth. Spun-thread 
production reached 13,451 kilograms in 
July and increased to 77,310 in August. 
Cloth manufactured during August 
totaled 153,500 meters; no figures are 
available for September. 
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During the third quarter, 161 ships 
entered and 159 cleared the port of 


Saigon. They discharged 167,100 metric 
tons of cargo and loaded 171,900 tons. 
Details regarding movement of ships at 
other Indochinese ports are not avail- 
able. 
Crop CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS 

Prospects for the coming rice crop are 
reported good; weather conditions were 
satisfactory, except for typhoon damage 
in Tonkin on September 28. However, 
a virtual rice blockade of the Saigon 
area is being enforced by insurgent forces 
and the supply of paddy for Cholon mills 
is down to a trickle. The rice stock po- 
sition is also alarming, there being only 
10,000 tons on hand. 

Rubber production increased because 
of seasonal factors and totaled 11,558 
metric tons in the third quarter com- 


Indochina’s principal industrial pro- 
duction during the third quarter of 1948, 
compared with the second quarter, was 
as follows: 


Product Quarter Quarter 
Coal__1,000 metric tons- 74.9 74.8 
Comens on.cncnknd Dinix 42.1 57.5 
Alcohol____1,000 liters__ 3, 683.6 3, 134.5 
Beer__1,000 hectoliters__ 37.8 42.9 
Sugar. ...... metric tons__ 3,682.0 2,572.0 
SS eneEe ep ee ado..... 3, 9780 320.0 
Tobacco (Cigarettes) 

metric tons_-_ 953.0 735.0 

Oxygen 
1,000 cubic meters__ 51.8 58.2 
Acetylene ___-_-_-_- Ge... 26.9 25.0 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


External and domestic air travel con- 
tinues to increase—aviation being the 
safer way to travel in most parts of Indo- 
china at this time. Railways and roads 
are in need of major repair. Railway 
service is operating only spasmodically 
from Saigon and Hanoi to nearby points. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of passengers carried and the 
increase in the volume of goods flown by 
air lines over Indochina during July, Au- 
gust, and September 1947 and 1948. No 
arrival-departure break-down was avail- 
able for 1947. The large traffic increase 
shown in 1948 is explained by the in- 
auguration of more lines and additions 
to the number of planes in operation. 


1947 1948 


Freight Passengers Freight 


interna- = _ 


land | tional and 


local Interna Interna- 


4] > 

tional Local tional Local 

Metric Metric 

Metric fons | Number Number tons tons 
re 7 742 7, 113 56 336 
: "rn 950 8, 168 0 41 
6 Of 806 8, 434 50 417 
\ 997 8, 467 57 427 
1) f 1, OSS 9, 451 57 482 
nae aah 628 | 10, 254 37 571 
9 14 5. 211 51, 887 307 2, 634 


pared with 8,362 tons during the second 
quarter; nevertheless, production is still 
only about 60 percent of capacity. The 
price of No. 1 smoked sheets reached 
8.91 piasters (1 piaster=US$0.07944 at 
the official rate) per kilogram at the end 
of September, compared to 5.76 piasters 
in Singapore. This spread is due to 
French consumers competing in the only 
market where they can buy without for- 
eign exchange. 

The white-corn crop is reported good 
and the sugar prospects are normal. 


CREDIT, COLLECTIONS, BANKING 


Credit is not freely given, and although 
security is demanded from medium-sized 
firms, interest rates charged range from 
7 to 8 percent. Collections are reported 
slow except in the case of old established 
firms which, being experienced, have 
prevented overexpansion. Bank deposits 
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at the end of September totaled 1,143,- 
355,000 piasters,and noninterest national 
savings totaled 36,403,000 piasters. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Information regarding merchandise 
trade for September is not available. 
During July and August the total value 
of exports rose to 249,600,000 piasters 
(US$19,828,224) chiefly as a result of 
rice ($9,483,468) and rubber ($5,357,275) 
shipments. Imports for the same pe- 
riod were valued at 390,200,000 piasters 
($30,997,488), showing a visible trade 
deficit of $11,169,264. 

The demand for imports from the 
United States was reflected in an import 
surplus amounting to $3,094,188. 

France continued as the leading sup- 
plier, about 62 percent of the import 
total by value coming from there. The 
United States supplied more than 12 per- 
cent of the imports, being second only to 
France in this respect. 


French Overseas 
Territories 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE: GRADING, PACKING, MARKING, AND 
SAMPLING REQUIREMENTS 


New regulations standardizing the grading, 
packing, marking, and sampling require- 
ments of coffee shipments from and to any 
port of the French Overseas Territories were 
put into effect by French decree No. 48-1075 
of July 2, 1948, published in the Journal 
Officiel of France on July 7. 


i 
Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POSTAGE RATES ON GIFT PARCELS TO SOVIET 
ZONE OF GERMANY AND TO ENTIRE CITY 
OF BERLIN 


Effective at once, the postage rate applica- 
ble to “U. S. A. Gift Parcels’’ addressed to 
the American, British, and French Sectors of 
Berlin is increased from 10 cents to 13 cents 
per pound by the Postmaster General's Order 
No. 39256 of December 6, 1948, published in 
the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Decem- 
ber 7. [Such parcels are defined in Order 
No. 37824, published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of July 10, 1948, under the 
country heading “General.” | 

There is no change in the rate applicable 
to parcels (either U. S. A. Gift Parcels or 
otherwise) addressed to the American 
British, and French Zones of Western Ger- 
many 

The postage rate applicable to all parcel- 
post packages sent by surface means to the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, including the en- 
tire city of Berlin (except “U. S. A. Gift 
Parcels’ addressed to the American, British, 
and French Sectors of Berlin), is increased 
from 14 cents to 17 cents per pound 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TaxX ON INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


A tax is imposed on all international com- 
mercial road transports through the U. &S., 


eh 


os 


U. K., and French Zones of Germany, effec- 
tive December 1, 1948, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Bipartite Control Office 
published in a press release of November 4. 

This tax will be charged as compensation 
for the use of highways for international 
traffic, and its proceeds are to be made avail- 
able for the upkeep of international routes 
within the Western Zones. Tax payment will 
be made in Deutsche-mark travel coupons, 
which the Bank Deutscher Laender will sell 
to appropriate foreign agencies abroad. In- 
ternational freight will be taxed at the rate 
of 0.006 Deutsche mark per ton for each 
kilometer traveled in or through the three 
Western Zones. International passenger 
traffic will be charged 0.003 Deutsche mark 
per passenger per kilometer, and a vehicle tax 
of 1 Deutsche mark, will be imposed on each 
vehicle for every day spent in the Western 
Zones 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated December 3, 1948) 


An atmosphere of uncertainty pre- 
vailed in commercial circles in Haiti dur- 
ing the month of November. Applica- 
tion of the new sales and luxury tax [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 
15, 1948] was suspended by the Haitian 
Government after a strike had been 
called closing virtually all commercial 
establishments in and around Port-au- 
Prince on November 25 in protest of a 
change in the law whereby the tax would 
be levied on merchants’ inventories. 
Other disturbing factors were a Cabinet 
change, an administrative shake-up at 
power levels, and a brief strike of univer- 
sity students. 

The Haiti Commerce Company, which 
had a contract with the Government for 
the construction of the Bi-Centennial 
Exposition, was dissolved on November 
18, 1948, and its contract was taken over 
by architect Schmiedigen, with continua- 
tion of Supervision by the Ministry of 
Public Works. 

The Government Tobacco Monopoly 
(Régie) has completed plans for an $85,- 
000 factory which will process Haitian- 
grown tobacco for the domestic market 
in the form of pipe tobacco or snuff. The 
building will be located in the new indus- 
trial area on the northern outskirts of 
the capital, in which factories forced to 
move from the Exposition area are being 
rebuilt. A further step to centralize in- 
dustry in this area was taken when a de- 
cree dated November 19, 1948, ordered 
that handicraft workshops, at present 
scattered about the city, be transferred 
there. Persons operating such work- 
shops, which specialize in mahogany and 
sisal articles, were allowed 6 months to 
comply with the terms of the decree. 

Following a conference held at Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua, at the end of October 
1948, Haiti has joined the Central Ameri- 
can and Mexican Coffee Growers’ Con- 


federation. [See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for November 8, 1948.) Haiti 
is not a member of the Pan-American 
Coffee Bureau. The 1948—49 Haitian cof- 
fee crop is late, and it is expected that 
the harvest will be smaller than in 1947- 
48, when 284,676 bags of 80 kilograms 
were recorded. Estimates of the 1948-49 
crop indicate that 240,000 bags or less 
will be harvested. 

Reports on domestic staple food 
crops were not encouraging Because 
of drought conditions, the rice crop was 
expected to be off about one-fourth for 
the entire country. A rise in the price of 
corn indicated small yields. Present in- 
dications are that Haiti may face an- 
other food shortage of the type that 
obliged the Government tv import staple 
foods in early 1948 for sale to the popu- 
lation at cost. 

Sisal production is still expanding, and 
it is estimated that the total amount of 
fiber produced in 1948 will reach 55,000,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 37,000,000 
pounds in 1947. 

The total value of Haiti’s foreign com- 
October 1948 (17,368,000 
gourdes) declined for the fourth consec- 
utive month. Details were as follows: 
Imports, 10,986,000 gourdes; exports, 6,- 
382,000 gourdes: imports exceeding ex- 
ports by 4,604,000 gourdes. Major ex- 
ports consisted of: Sisal—2,505,685 
gourdes; coffee—1,474,880 gourdes; and 
bananas—1,272,255 gourdes 


merce In 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
Dated December 7, 1948) 


General activities for the month of No- 
vember indicate that the business slump, 
which occurred prior to the Presidential- 
Congressional elections of October 10, is 
over and conditions are practically back 
to normal. Honduran banks state that 
collections are being met and that the ve- 
locity of money in circulation has in- 
creased noticeably owinz to extended 
business activities. Commission agents 
report that merchants are again placin 
orders for merchandise with United 
States exporters on a modest scale 
There has been a noticeable reduction 
in the sales price of cotton goods by re- 
tail stores for the purpose of turning over 
old stocks United States dollar ex- 
change is plentiful owing to extended ac- 
tivities of the fruit companies and virtual 
cessation of purchases from the United 
States prior to the Honduran elections 

Preliminary Government 
show total Honduran receipts for the 
first quarter of the 1948—49 fiscal year, 
ended September 30, 1948, of 4,623,496.80 
lempiras ‘1 lempira=$0.50 U. S. cur- 


Statistics 
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rency) and expenditures of 5,386,740.79 
lempiras. This has resulted in expendi- 
tures exceeding receipts by 763,243.99 
lempiras. The Government internal 
debt as of June 30, 1948 (the end of the 
1947-48 fiscal year) was 10,486,869.58 
lempiras. The external aebt at the end 
of the same period consisted of 1,923,875 
lempiras owed the London Corporation 
of Foreign Bondholders and 774,000 lem- 
piras owed the Export-Import Bank on a 
loan of $1,000,000 for work on that sec- 
tion of the Pan-American Highway pass- 
ing through Honduras. 

The comptroller of the Honduran 90- 
mile national railway (connecting Puerto 
Cortes with San Pedro Sula and Potre- 
rillos) reports that in 1932 the railroad 
had a debt of 1,333,000 lempiras and by 
the end of December 1948 this debt will 
be reduced to 280,000 lempiras. He also 
reports that in addition to reducing its 
debt the railway has increased its assets 
by 1,500,000 lempiras during this period. 

The fruit companies shipped during 
the quarter ended September 30, 1948, a 
total of 4,138,185 stems of bananas at a 
declared value of $2,321,996.51 as com- 
pared with 3,505,682 stems at a declared 
value of $2,179,255.45 for the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1947. According to Gov- 
ernment sources, the 1948-49 coffee crop 
is expected to be 120,000 sixty-kilogram 
bags, of which it is expected 57,000 bags 
will be available for export. It is re- 
ported that practically all this year's 
crop of Honduran coffee is now exhausted 
and few shipments will be made between 
now and next February, at which time 
the new crop will appear on the market. 
Efforts are being made to bring out into 
the market any coffee held back for 
higher prices, but there is little hope of 
success 

Transportes Aereos Centroamericanos, 
S. A. ‘TACA) has announced that be- 
ginning November 19 a new service was 
established between the cities of Belize, 
San Pedro Sula, San Salvador and Tegu- 
cigalpa. 

A petroleum company reports that its 
bulk storage terminal at Puerto Cortes, 
the construction of which began on Feb- 
ruary 23, has just been completed. This 
terminal is equipped with one 10,000-gal- 
lon motor gasoline tank, two 4,000-gallon 
aviation gasoline tanks, one 3,000-gallon 
Diesel oil tank, and one 3,000-gallon 
kerosene tank The terminal is also 
equipped with a pipe line running to the 
docks for easy and rapid unloading of 
tankers 

It is reported from the North Coast 
area that construction materials are be- 
ing stock-piled in expectation of in- 
creased building. In San Pedro Sula 
and Tegucigalpa new buildings are be- 
ing erected for housing of an automobile 
distribution agency and maintenance 
Larage 
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no: 
Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TURN-OVER TAXES REVISED 


The turn-over taxes paid in Hungary on 
goods manufactured domestically and ex- 
ported have been revised and coordinated, 
effective September 1, 1948, by decree No. 3, 
300/1948—-P. M. of the Hungarian Minister 
of Finance, published in the Hungarian Offi- 
cial Gazette No. 195 of August 30, 1948. This 
decree replaces decree No. 200/1947-P. M., 
published January 12, 1947, and amendment 
No. 5, 200 (1947—XI) of November 20, 1947. 

The decree provides for three types of 
import-turn-over tax. (a) Customs-turn- 
over tax (previously called “‘import-turn-over 
tax’’); (b) luxury-turn-over tax (formerly 
called “import-luxury-turn-over tax’’); and 
(c) rice-turn-over tax. The luxury tax and 
rice tax must be paid in addition to the cus- 
toms-turn-over tax. 

The new rates of customs-turn-over tax 
for practically all commodities, except un- 
processed agricultural products, range from 
2 to 45 percent ad valorem, based on the in- 
voice value, plus freight charge to destina- 
tion, insurance fees, customs duties, and 
price equalization charge. Some of the new 
rates of the luxury turn-over tax are un- 
changed, some are higher, and some are lower 
than the previous rates; in certain instances 
the luxury tax is abolished. The rate of the 
rice turn-over tax assessed on shelled and 
polished rice, rice meal, and rice flour, re- 
mains unchanged. 

The new system of internal turn-over taxes 
also involves changes in tax refunds for ex- 
ports, which are extended to a greater num- 
ber of tariff items, and increased in percent- 
age for several commodities. 

{The original Hungarian Official Gazette 
No. 195, which gives additional details, is 
available at the European Branch, O. I. T., 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
April 10, 1948, for previous item on turn-over 
tax. | 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated November 30, 1948) 


In addressing the Export Advisory 
Council meeting in New Delhi the latter 
part of November, the Commerce Min- 
ister stated that India’s trade balance 
with the soft-currency countries was 
generally satisfactory, but the current 
position was serious regarding the hard- 
currency areas. Therefore, said the 
Minister, the first object of the Govern- 
ment’s export policy should be the stim- 
ulation of shipments to hard-currency 
areas. 

As a means of combating inflation by 
absorption of surplus purchasing power, 
and “to increase financial resources 
available for industrial development,” 
import duties have been raised on pas- 
senger automobiles and various “luxury” 
items such as liquors, cigarettes and to- 
bacco, toys, certain silk textiles, and 
miscellaneous articles. [See Tariffs and 
Trade Controls under India.] At the 


same time imports of the foregoing items 
were placed under Open General License, 
with regard to soft-currency countries 
only. In the same announcement, with 
a view to stimulating exports, the ex- 
port duty on cotton textiles was reduced; 
that on castor oil and castor seed was 
abolished. In an earlier announcement 
the Government raised the import duty 
on automotive batteries, and stated that 
certain other industries (such as auto- 
mobile and tractor, electrical engineer- 
ing, and cement) could have their claims 
for additional protection investigated by 
the Tariff Board. 

The Government has introduced a bill 
in the Constituent Assembly whereby it 
would receive overriding authority to 
regulate and control industries in pur- 
suance of its industrial policy. At a re- 
cent meeting of provincial finance minis- 
ters, presided over by the Finance Minis- 
ter of the Government of India, it was 
agreed that the Central Government 
would scrutinize all provincial develop- 
ment plans to determine priority, and to 
provide a stable financial basis for them. 
Proposals also were made for closer co- 
ordination between the Provinces and 
with the Central Government on such 
matters as sales and excise taxes, dis- 
tribution of income tax, and official bor- 
rowing. 

Production figures on summer crops 
are not yet available, although weather 
conditions during the growing season 
were not favorable. The autumn and 
winter rice crops are expected to pro- 
duce satisfactory results, and prelimi- 
nary conditions are favorable for current 
wheat and gram which have just been 
sown. Government procurement of lo- 
cally produced food grains for distribu- 
tion control purposes, which was dis- 
continued a year ago, is being resumed 
with the harvesting of the various crops. 

The recently concluded sterling agree- 
ment for trade between Japan and cer- 
tain countries of the British Common- 
wealth is expected to produce an increase 
in Indo-Japanese trade. An Indian dele- 
gation has returned from Iran after ex- 
ploring possibilities of expanding mutual 
trade and commerce. A Belgian delega- 
tion has arrived in India for a similar 
purpose, and trade missions from Sweden 
and Yugoslavia are expected shortly. 

The two American air lines serving In- 
dia on their international routes have 
been authorized to carry air mail to the 
United States, and quicker transit time 
is anticipated. A provisional arrange- 
ment has been concluded between India 
and Iran for reciprocal air services, and 
an air agreement between India and 
Ethiopia is under discussion. The Air 
Transport Licensing Board has invited 
Indian air lines to submit proposals for 
establishing services from India to China 
and to Australia. 





The 8,000-ton Jalaprabha, the second 
oceangoing steamship to be built in In- 
dia, was launched at Vizagapatam on No- 
vember 20. 

Preliminary work is under way on some 
of the large-scale Indian hydroelectric 
projects, and construction contracts May 
be awarded in the near future. Indian 
engineers from three Provinces are now 
in the United States to study American 
power developments. 

Wholesale prices, as Measured by the 
Economic Advisor’s general index (base 
of 100 for year ended August 1939) 
showed a fall of 0.2 percent to 381.7 dur- 
ing October 1948 as compared with the 
preceding month. The wholesale index 
for all commodities for October 1947 was 
303.2. 

A cyclone, which struck Bombay on 
November 21, paralyzed commercial and 
industrial activity for 2 days, with prop- 
erty damage estimated at $16,000,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


Immediate tariff increases of approximately 
25 percent over previous rates have been an- 
nounced by the Government of India on beer, 
spirituous liquors, cigars, cigarettes, tobacco 
toys, games, miscellaneous articles such as 
gold-plated and silver-plated ware, and cer- 
tain silk and artificial silk fabrics. The exact 
amount of the new rates is not yet known, 
but will be published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY when available. On passenger auto- 
mobiles the duty has been increased from 50 
percent ad valorem to 60 percent for auto- 
mobiles imported from the United States and 
non-British countries. (The British prefer- 
ential rate is increased from 421, percent 
ad valorem to 54 percent.) All items on 
which the duties have been increased have 
been placed on Open General License with 
respect to “soft-currency” countries 

The tariff increases are part of a new anti- 
inflation policy designed to increase financia! 
resources for industrial development, and to 
absorb surplus purchasing power 


CERTAIN Export DuTIEs REDUCED 


As a stimulus to India’s export trade, the 
Government of that Dominion has reduced 
the export duty on cotton textiles from 25 
percent ad valorem to 10 percent. The export 
duties of 160 rupees per long ton on castor oil, 
and 80 rupees per long ton on castor seed 
have been abolished 


CERTAIN RAW MATERIALS AND MACHINERY: 
IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED 


As a means of stimulating domestic pro- 
duction (see box item, this issue), the Gov- 
ernment of India has announced that it is 
granting some relief to industry in respect 
to customs duty on raw materials and ma- 
chinery to the extent to which this can be 
done without injury to Indian manufacturers 
of similar goods. The former import duty 
of 10 percent on machinery has been reduced 
to 5 percent on all items of machinery in 
the tariff except electric motors, belting and 
steel belt lacing, grinding wheels and seg- 
ments, and certain items of textile ma- 
chinery, namely spinning rings, wire healds, 
pickers, and bobbins 

As regards industrial raw materials, the 
import duty of 744 percent on cotton yarn 
has been abolished, and the duty on rough 
lens blanks, unwrought optical glass in 
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blocks, molds, and sheets, and _ spectacle 
crown sheet glass has been reduced from 
30 percent ad valorem to 20 percent. The 
duties on iron and steel scrap, ball clay, and 
graphite electrodes have been abolished 
The possibility of reducing the duty on cer- 
tain other items is under consideration 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORTS 


Exports from Indonesia ‘(Netherlands 
Indies) during the first 8 months of 1948 
totaled 3,274,780 metric tons, valued at 
634,267,000 guilders (US$240,893,727). 
They consisted of 15.6 percent ‘by 
weight) and 57.1 percent ‘by value) of 
agricultural and forestry products; 74.2 
percent and 24.3 percent, respectively, of 
petroleum products; 10 percent and 16.2 
percent of other mineral and mining 
products and scrap; and miscellaneous 
exports, including animal products, 2 and 
2.4 percent. Next to petroleum, rubber 
was the most important export, repre- 
senting 23.9 percent by value of the total, 
followed by copra (16 percent), tin (15.2 
percent), sugar (3.4 percent), palm oil 
(3.1 percent), fibers (1.8 percent), and 
tea (1.5 percent). Details are shown in 
table 1: 
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Shipments to the United States 
amounted to 291,715 tons, valued at 105,- 
052,000 guilders. Rubber ranked first 
with 54.7 percent ‘(by value) of total 


United States purchases, followed by tin, 
31.1 percent; bauxite, 2.3 percent; tea, 
2.2 percent; fibers, 1.8 percent; and vari- 
ous other products, 7.9 percent. In 
terms of Indonesian exports, the United 
States took 68.2 percent (by value) of the 
bauxite, 54.7 percent of the citronella 
oil, 37.8 percent of the rubber, 34 per- 
cent of the tin ore, 26.4 percent of the 
resins, about 24 percent each of tea and 
pepper, and 20 percent of the fibers 
Details are listed in table 2 


TABLE 2 U.S. Purchases of Indonesia’s 
Products, January—Auqust, 1948 
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CENTRAL SALES ORGANIZATION FOR ESTAT? 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

By decree of the Director of the Central 
Sales Organization for Estate Agricul- 
tural Products (C. V.O 
ber 8, 1938, the control over estate agri- 
cultural products in Java and Sumatra, 
except coffee and sugar, was relaxed as 
of November 1, 1948. Regulations em- 
bodied in Netherlands Indies Govern- 
ment decree No. 100 of August 4, 1947, 
which are now being eased, provided 


dated Septem- 


inter alia, that (1) all estate products 
were to be registered with the C. V. O.; 
2) upon receipt of C. V. O. orders, such 
products were to be delivered to that 
organization; (3) the export of products 
from Sumatra, Java, and Madura, the 
transportation from one of these areas to 
another part of Indonesia, as well as 
transportation, except within the con- 
fines of the estate where they were 
stored, was forbidden 

As of November 1, 1948, holders of 
products, except coffee, newly produced 
on the estates in the Federal territory of 
Java, Sumatra, and Madura, will no 
longer be required to report their stocks 
or deliver them to the C. V.O. Also, all 
estate products except sugar may be 
freely transported within, and exported 
from, the Dutch-controlled territories of 
Java, Madura, and Sumatra 
as with all other products, an export per- 
mit from the Export Bureau is required 
if the products are to be exported. 
Movement of estate stocks from the 
Dutch-controlled territories to Republi- 
can-held territories continues to be for- 
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bidden, unless a permit has been issued 
by the C. V. O. 

The C. V. O. will no longer impose ex- 
port obligations, it being understood that 
producers will cooperate by voluntarily 
expediting the export of their products. 
However, in order to prevent stocKs from 
being held for speculative purposes, the 
decree specifically stipulates that these 
decontrolling measures may be revoked 
at any time. 


Iran 
Economic Conditions 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES STRONGER 


The wholesale-price index (Tehran) 
for the month ended September 22, 1948, 
rose 3 percent as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, the American Embassy, 
Tehran, reports. The index stood at 711 
(1936-37100) as compared with 690 in 
August, and 687 a year ago. The cost-of- 
living index was higher, but the per- 
centage advance was slightly less, the 
index for September being 892 as com- 
pared with 871 in August and 819 in 
September 1947. 

The principal changes in the compo- 
nents of the wholesal index as compared 
with August were increases in prices of 
animal products, cereals, and vegetables, 
threads, and textiles, and a decline in 
dried fruits The index of imported 
yoods rose to 619 from 588 in August, 
while the index of goods produced and 
consumed at home advanced to 700 from 
657: the export-goods index declined to 
770 from 783. The rise in the cost-of- 
living index was contributed chiefly by 
sundries and food, with a small decline 
recorded in clothing 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 


Dated November 18, 1948 


Latest statistics on-industrial activity 
indicate that economic recovery in Italy, 
which suffered a set-back late in 1947 
and then lagged for months, has now be- 
gun to take hold. The level of industrial 
production in September, for which cal- 
culations have just been completed, 
showed an increase (1947 monthly aver- 
age—100) from 101 to 117, or only 1 
point under the postwar high of July 
1947. The September upswing indicates 
that inventories accumulated during 
months of lagging activity have begun to 
move. 

One generally reliable indicator, build- 
ing construction, shows little tendency 
toward expansion, despite a severe hous- 
ing shortage, strong demand for living 
quarters, and the absence of any effective 
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controls on rentals of new buildings. 
Stock-market trading is limited in vol- 
ume, in an atmosphere of cautiousness. 


FINANCE 


The steady rise of sterling on the 50 
percent market has been spurred by re- 
ports of a forthcoming British Mission 
to Rome to negotiate with the Italian 
Government for bringing the sterling- 
lire cross-rate up to parity with the 
official dollar-sterling rate, as well as for 
expanding import transactions with the 
sterling area. It has been agreed that 
during the fiscal year 1948-49 Italy will 
be permitted a current account debit to 
the sterling area of $70,000,000, of which 
$45,000,000 will be financed by existing 
sterling balances and the remainder by 
drawing under the Multilateral Pay- 
ments Agreement signed at Paris Octo- 
ber 16. 

INDUSTRY 

September steel production, the latest 
figure available, reached 183,000 metric 
tons, with production of pig iron at 52,- 
000 metric tons. Expressed as index 
numbers (1939-100), these would be 
96.3 for steel and 61.1 for pig-iron— 
compared with 77.3 and 29.8, respec- 
tively, in September 1947. 

Production of motor vehicles during 
the first 9 months of the year is reported 
as 41,098 motorcars and trucks, 31,118 
motorcycles, and 2,255 tractors. In gen- 
eral the mechanical industries are re- 
ported to be in a critical situation; their 
sales prospects are severely restricted by 
high costs, the reduction of which is 
hampered by the inability of the indus- 
tries to finance modernization of plants 
and equipment. 

The mining and minerals industries 
have shown favorable trends as regards 
lead, bauxite and aluminum, zinc, meth- 
ane gas, iron ore, and pyrites; but ac- 
tivity is declining in the mercury, sul- 
fur, and marble industries. Marble pro- 
duction is always largely dependent on 
export markets, at present relatively in- 
active; and there is limited interna- 
tional demand for mercury. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A trade-and-payments agreement with 
Turkey, just signed, anticipates a vol- 
ume of approximately $25,000,000 each 
way during a l-year period. A Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion and an Arbitration Convention with 
Greece were signed recently. Negotia- 
tions with Hungarian representatives 
for a new trade agreement are now un- 
der way. November 20 was set as the 
effective date for suspension of the visa 
requirement for French and Italian citi- 
zens traveling from one country to the 
other for visits of less than 3 months. 

Italian exports during 1948 have been 
increasing steadily. Statistics for the 
month of July, the latest available, show 


exports of approximately $92,500,000, a 
new high for the year. Exports in the 
January-July period reached $524,000,- 
000, approximately 35 percent more than 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade esti- 
mates that ECA goods make up about 
70 percent of the value of imports from 
the United States. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


The 1948-49 Italian food outlook is 
markedly better than that of the preced- 
ing year, but is still less favorable than 
before the war. Expressed in calories per 
person per day the prospects from July 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, are: 

1948-49 1947-48 Prewar 


(forecast) 
With wine = and 


RMS actos 2,492 2, 280 2, 637 
Without wine and 
TO os ick coc 2,151 2, 481 


At present only cereals and sugar are 
rationed, and the sugar ration exceeds 
prewar per capita consumption. Cereal 
products are only partially rationed, 
there being a legal free market for a por- 
tion of the domestic bread-grain crop. 
Through rations, each consumer may 
now buy daily, at controlled prices, 200 
grams of bread and about 100 grams of 
pasta. Those rations may be supple- 
mented by free-market purchases, by 
paying one-fourth to one-third more 
than fcr rationed cereals. The large 
consumer subsidy for bread and pasta 
was eliminated on August 1. 

The consumption estimates given above 
are on assumed imports of more than 
2,000.000 tons of wheat and of full utili- 
zation of domestically produced cereals. 
Exports of foodstuffs are low-calorie 
fruits and vegetables, plus a few specialty 
crops such as olive oil, nuts, and cheese. 
In terms of calories, exports likely will 
be about one-tenth of imports. 

Domestic production of foodstuffs from 
the 1948 crop was roughly 90 percent of 
prewar, the largest important decrease 
being in wheat production, which was 
roughly one-sixth lower. The olive crop, 
not yet harvested, is expected to yield 
much less oil than last year, or about 
141,000 tons, of which 13,000 is inedible. 
However, a carry-over from last year of 
approximately 50,000 tons of oil, together 
with foreseeable imports under trade 
agreements, will assure per-capita oil 
consumption of nine-tenths of prewar. 
Domestic sugar production is extremely 
good (400,000 tons), and together with 
imports will make per-capita availabili- 
ties greater than prewar. 

Fall plantings of the 1949 wheat crop 
have progressed reasonably well; al- 
though farmers were slow to purchase 
fertilizers and farm machinery, and there 
was an initial delay because of uncer- 
tainty as to the official price of next 
year’s wheat crop and as to the nature of 
agrarian reform. Officials now forecast 
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a slight increase, to a total of more than 
4,700,000 hectares, for the 1949 crop. 

The question of agrarian reform is yet 
unsettled, although the advocates of 
acreage limitation seem to have given up 
the idea in favor of something less dras- 
tic. Attention has been turned to reform 
of contracts between farm tenants and 
landowners. Draft legislation indicates 
that tenants will receive increased se- 
curity of tenure and larger proportions 
of the farm production. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANDATORY INSPECTION OF TEXTILES AND 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DISCONTINUED 


The Japanese Government’s mandatory 
inspection of textiles and textile products, 
except that of raw silk, was discontinued as 
of November 1, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers (SCAP). Formerly 
government inspection of wool, silk, and 
rayon goods was compulsory. 

The announcement states that quality 
standards will be maintained through re- 
quirements for proper labeling on the part 
of the mills and through private inspection 
procedures. Inspection certificates attest- 
ing the quality of the goods, issued by the 
mills or by private inspection houses, will ac- 
company every export shipment of textiles. 

Japanese Government inspectors will make 
spot checks to assure maintenance of qual- 
ity standards. Mills, exporters, and inspec- 
tion houses are subject to penalties for im- 
proper labeling or inspection. 

Facilities will be maintained for an in- 
definite period to continue government in- 
spection of silk fabrics, when requested by 
buyers, although it will not be mandatory 
under the new inspection and labeling law 


ACCEPTANCE OF PATENT PAPERS FOR 
MAILING TO JAPAN 


The United States Post Office Department 
announced in The Postal Bulletin of No- 
vember 16, 1948, that the postal regulations 
governing mail to Japan have been amended 
to permit mailing of patent papers to Japan 
Recently, the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers (SCAP) announced that the 
censorship regulations in Japan had been 
modified to permit sending patent specifi- 
cations through the mails. These recent de- 
velopments will permit interchange of in- 
formation on patents between persons in the 
United States and Japan, which had pre- 
viously been prohibited, and will make it 
possible for United States citizens to send 
descriptions of their inventions into Japan. 

In accordance with a SCAP directive to 
the Japanese Government, all restrictions 
are removed on the filing of applications for 
patent rights from persons outside Japan 
The Japanese Board of Patents and Stand- 
ards is now authorized to register patents, 
utility models, and designs in the name of 
foreign applicants in accordance with the 
provisions of Japanese law and the Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property. Under existing Japa- 
nese law no priority can be granted to ap- 
plicants who filed in their home countries 
more than 12 months prior to filing in Japan, 
nor can such applicants be granted registra- 
tion if a foreign patent was issued and pub- 
lished more than 12 months prior to applica- 
tion in Japan. 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


PERMISSION FOR JAPANESE BUSINESSMEN 
To TRAVEL ABROAD 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) recently announced that, in 
accordance with a policy decision of the Far 
Eastern Commission, Japanese businessmen 
will be permitted to travel abroad for com- 
mercial purposes. This measure has been in- 
itiated in order to broaden the scope of 
Japan’s foreign trade. Its implementation 
will insure that Japanese businessmen do 
not gain advantages over those enjoyed by 
foreign nationals who are engaged in busi- 
ness with or in Japan 

The program will be administered by 
SCAP, and all travel under its terms will be 
subject to the approval of the country of 
destination In addition, only such travel 
will be permitted as is essential to raise 
Japan's trade to a level consistent with her 
peacetime needs. Japanese traveling abroad 
under this policy may not engage in political 
activities or propaganda but must confine 
themselves to trade 

All such travel is to be financially spon- 
sored in full by an individual agency, or 
organization which is non-Japanese in 
character. Yen may not be converted to 
accomplish this sponsorship This type of 
travel will be authorized only when it is in 
the over-all interests of the private trade 
program for Japan 


Malta 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISED 


The schedule of duties leviable on imports 
in Malta has been revised by an Act of the 
Legislative Assembly published in the Sup- 
plement to the Malta Government Gazette 
of August 20, 1948, and presumably effective 
from that date 

The description and numerical listings of a 
number of tariff items were changed, with 
generally higher rates of duties imposed on 
those items. Items affected by the increased 
rates of duty include footwear, alcoholic 
beverages, cinema projectors, certain classes 
of machinery and leather goods, furniture 
glassware, and silk and artificial silk ap- 
parel Duties were reduced 
some types of machinery, notably type- 
writers, adding machines, and cash registers 

[Revised rates of import duties applying 
on specific commodities in Malta are avail- 
able on request from the British Common- 
wealth Branch, Areas Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C.| 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


however, for 


Civit Arr AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 


A civil air agreement between Spain and 
the Netherlands was concluded October 8 
1948, and published in the Spanish Official 
Bulletin of November 9, a report of November 
15 from the American Embassy, Madrid 
states 

The agreement is concerned principally 
with the customs treatment of the aircraft 
their fuel and spare parts; operating certifi- 
cates; observance of the aerial navigation 
laws of the two countries; and the settlement 
of disputes 

An Annex outlines the routes granted to 
the Netherlands carriers and the conditions 


under which traffic may be carried on these 
routes. 

The agreement is to remain in effect for a 
period of 1 year dating from November 1, 
1948, and thereafter until denounced by 
either party on a 3-month notice 


Newtoundland 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION DURING THIRD QUARTER OF 1948 


The tone of Newfoundland’s economy 
during the third quarter of 1948 was tem- 
pered by consideration of the Island's 
forthcoming confederation with Canada. 
Importers, on the one hand, reduced their 
imports of Canadian goods because they 
will soon be allowed duty-free entry; 
on the other hand they increased their 
imports of U. S. articles which can be 
imported duty-paid more cheaply than 
similar duty-free Canadian goods. Most 
important in this latter category are tex- 
tiles. Increased imports also occurred in 
such United States articles as automo- 
biles which may not be allowed importa- 
tion from the United States after con- 
federation because of the Canadian aus- 
terity program. The over-all result of 
the hedging was the falling off of imports 
for two successive quarters as compared 
with the corresponding periods of 1947, 
a reduction in inventories of Canadian 
goods, and a decline in wholesale and 
retail sales 

The reduction in imports reacted on 
customs revenue which, for the 3 months, 
July to September 1948, amounted to 
$5,483,184 as compared with $6,500,098 
for the corresponding period in 1947 
Considering the rise in prices since 1947, 
the decline in volume of trade was greater 
than the 9 percent loss indicated by the 
customs revenue figures. The cost-of- 
living index for St. John's reached an all- 
time high in August of 190.2 on the Octo 
ber 1938 base, but in September fell t« 
184.8 owing to a drop in flour, vegetables 
and salted fish 

Imports for the calendar year as a 
whole will probably show a decline at- 
tributable in part, as described above, 
to political influences and in part to a 
serious railway labor strike which began 
on October 11 and was not terminated 
until November 12 when a compromise 
wage offer was accepted. Goods which 
would normally have been imported to 
supply the winter demands of the out- 
ports were not deliverable after the mid- 


dle of November, in many instances due 
to ice in the harbors. 


SUPPLY SITUATION 


As a result of this situation, the out- 
ports were definitely in short supply. 
The lack of railroad facilities to move 
goods inland created a pile-up in St. 
John’s warehouses and wholesalers were 
further forced to curtail their imports 
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because of inability to ship the goods on 
hand. 

For the Island as a whole, supplies of 
foodstuffs showed an improvement over 
the preceding quarter. The canned- 
meat supply was eased somewhat by the 
establishment of a quota of 1,000,000 
pounds from sources other than the 
United States and Canada. The United 
States quota of 2,000,000 pounds of meat 
was below normal requirements and 
meat continued to be in short supply. 
Flour stocks remained low as the trade 
generally was cautious about over- 
stocking, owing to the effect of antici- 
pated price cuts when confederation 
was consummated. There was no short- 
age of beans but the price remained high. 
Sugar stocks were plentiful. The evap- 
orated-milk supply was fair and no 
shortage was anticipated. Butter sup- 
ply remained fairly good but the prices 
continued at a high level. Lard was 
plentiful, but the shortage of cooking 
fats other than lard continued. 

The supply situation in steel, lead, tin, 
and pig iron continued to be critical. 

INCREASE IN EXPORTS 

In contrast to the decline that occurred 
in imports, exports of Newfoundland 
goods increased, particularly fish prod- 
ucts and newsprint, the main support of 
the island’s economy. The production 
of newsprint from July 1 to September 
30 amounted to 122,439 tons as compared 
with 119,449 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

The frozen-fish industry made a sharp 
recovery from its low of 1947, but this 
year’s production of salt codfish appears 
to be down because of a poor fishery. 
During the third quarter, exports of 
chilled and frozen fish amounted to 9,- 
586,636 pounds, as compared with 5,296,- 
010 pounds for the corresponding period 
of 1947. The total exports for the first 9 
months of 1948 amounted to 24,608,984 
pounds, as compared with 14,153,347 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1947. Approximately 82 percent of the 
total catch in 1948 went to the United 
States 

Salt codfish exported from July to Sep- 
tember inclusive, 1948, amounted to 20,- 
794.256 pounds, or approximately 3,000,- 
000 pounds more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. The stock of salt 
codfish on hand on September 30, 1948, 
was 35,762,160 pounds as compared with 
17,894,024 pounds for the corresponding 
date in 1947. 

FISCAL YEAR TRADE FIGURES RELEASED 

Recently released returns show that 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, 
Newfoundland’s export and import val- 
ues were the greatest in the country’s 
history. These indicate a total trade of 
$185,519,.855 or $38,000,000 more than in 
1946-47. On the import side Canadian 
goods were first, being valued at nearly 
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$55,000,000, or some $12,000,000 more 
than the previous year. The United 
States was second, with imports valued 
at $35,000,000 or an increase of $9,000,000 
over the last year. Third largest sup- 
plier was the United Kingdom, from 
which Newfoundland obtained goods val- 
ued at $6,000,000, or nearly $2,000,000 
more than in the previous 12 months. 

Newfoundland exported $27,000,000 
worth of goods to the United States; 
$13,500,000 to the United Kingdom; and 
$11,600,000 to Canada—a_ substantial 
increase in each case. 

Newsprint, fish (salted and fresh, the 
latter in steadily increasing volume and 
value), and iron ore were the main prod- 
ucts exported. Currency restrictions 
curtailed supplies of newsprint and fresh 
fish to the United Kingdom, and the 
diversion on these products to the United 
States accounted for the increased ex- 
port trade to this country. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 

Newsprint and pulp production during 
the first three quarters of 1948 was 2 per- 
cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Both the Bowater’s 
Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills 
and the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company operated at 100 percent 
of capacity and showed slight increases 
in production over the first three quar- 
ters of 1947. There was an adequate 
supply of labor for the mills. Operation 
costs were reported as steady but with 
a tendency to rise. There was no diffi- 
culty in disposing of pulp and paper 
products as demand continued greater 
than supply. Practically the entire 
production was exported. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural conditions during the 
third quarter were very spotty. Heavy 
yields of hay were obtained in all dis- 
tricts, and ample stocks are expected to 
carry cattle over the winter. It is ex- 
pected that the vegetable crop for the 
entire island will be down approximately 
10 percent over last year’s crop but as 
in 1947 good yields are expected for the 
main turnip crop and heavy yields for 
cabbage. The blueberry crop was very 
sparse. Livestock have been maintained 
in good condition. gg production con- 
tinued at a fair level throughout the 
spring and summer months. 


LABOR 

The railway strike referred to earlier 
was the only serious labor difficulty of 
the period. It involved employees of the 
yovernment-owned Newfoundland Rail- 
way, whose union demanded a 15-cent- 
an-hour wage increase. The Govern- 
ment’s compromise offer, which was ac- 
cepted, boosts wages of hourly-paid men 
10 cents an hour and salary-paid workers 
$20 a month, both retroactive to June 
16, 1948. 


Newfoundland miners were also suc- 
cessful in negotiating seven new pay- 
increase agreements in this period. 

The employment situation has been 
good, but prospects for the fourth quar- 
ter have been somewhat less favorable as 
various construction projects will have 
been completed or must be suspended 
owing to the coming of winter. The 
poor fisheries season also resulted in a 
shortage of employment for those 
directly engaged in the industry and in 
subsidiary industries. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY ACCORDED TO RELIEF 
PACKAGES 


Under an Agreement concluded on Decem- 
ber 1, 1948, between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States, the 
following types of relief goods from the 
United States now are admitted into the 
United Kingdom duty free: Relief goods or 
standard packs donated to or purchased by 
voluntary, nonprofit relief agencies in the 
United States and consigned to charitable 
organizations in the United Kingdom; stand- 
ard packs put up by voluntary, nonprofit re- 
lief agencies in the United States ordered by 
United States residents for delivery to indi- 
viduals residing in the United Kingdom; and 
relief packages originating in the United 
States and sent by parcel post or commercial 
channels to individuals residing in the United 
Kingdom. (Duty-free entry will be accorded 
the last-named category only if the contents 
of the parcels are limited to discarded cloth- 
ing, food, medicinal supplies, and soap.) 
Relief packages and standard packs consigned 
to individuals may weigh up to 22 pounds 
gross. 


THERAPEUTIC SUBSTANCES REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 


The British Government has amended the 
Therapeutic Substances Regulations, 1931 (as 
amended), effective from December 1, 1948. 
A period of 9 months from December 1 will 
be allowed for compliance with the new reg- 
ulations as they pertain to “proper names’”’ 
and the labeling of therapeutic substances. 

The principal features of the amendments 
are the establishment of a new definition for 
penicillin, the revision of the provisions con- 
trolling diphtheria prophylactic with special 
provisions applicable to certain types, a re- 
vision of the regulations affecting antitoxins 
and antiserums, and the placing under the 
provisions of the Therapeutic Substances Act 
of 1925 of preparations containing human 
blood and organic substances with the spe- 
cific biological action of curare on neuro- 
muscular transmission. 

Specific “proper names” for penicillin and 
penicillin preparations, and for diphtheria 
prophylactics are provided, and it is specified 
further that any vial or other container in 
which a therapeutic substance is offered for 
sale must bear a label placed on it by the 
manufacturer. Indelible marking on the 
container itself as a substitute for a printed 
label is permitted. 

Copies of the order referred to (the Thera- 
peutic Substances Amendment Regulations 
1948, Statutory Instrument +2418) may be 
obtained for a nominal fee from the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


REGISTERED AIRCRAFT, REPUBLIC OF 
PHILIPPINES 


Of 267 aircraft registered with the 
Philippine Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in September 1948, 122 were pri- 
vately owned planes, 30 were used in 
fiying instructions, 2 were the property 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the remaining 113 were owned by 
commercial air lines. Predominating 
were 103 L—4’s, 76 C-47’s, and 42 L—5’s. 


Automotive 
Products 


ACQUISITION OF NEW BUSSES, CUBA 


Althcugh the Omnibus Cooperative is 
reported to be interested in the acquisi- 
tion of 500 United States metal busses 
for use in Habana, Cuba, local pressure 
is being exerted to have 50 percent of 
the needed bodies manufactured from 
wood in Cuba during the next 3 years. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of motive products into Peru 
in the first 9 months of 1948 included 
993 passenger cars (959 from the United 
States, 31 from the United Kingdom, 2 
from France, and 1 from Italy); 375 
trucks (330 from the United States, 38 
from the United Kingdom, 5 from Italy, 
and 2 from undetermined sources) ; and 
49 busses (all from the United States). 


Coal, Coke, and 


Fuel Gases 


DISTRIBUTING PLANT FOR PROPANE GAS 
BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


A propane-gas distributing plant was 
opened in Barranquilla, Colombia, on 
November 4, 1948, by the Tropical Oil 
Co. The source of the gas is the com- 
pany’s holdings at El Centro where this 
product is obtained from the refining of 
crude petroleum. Two oil barges, each 
of 30,000-gallon capacity will bring liq- 
uid propane gas in bulk from Barran- 
cabermeja to Barranquilla. A_ third 
such carrier is expected to be added 
early in 1949. 
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The new installation, which is one 


of four such plants in Colombia — the 
others being located at Barrancabermeja, 
Puerto Salgar, and Bogota—has two stor- 
age tanks of 30,000 gallons capacity each 
Although this is considered an ample 
supply for several months, the early ad- 
dition of another tank is anticipated, 
which will result in a total storage ca- 
pacity of 90,000 gallons. 

Modern equipment, largely automatic, 
introduces the liquid propane into metal 
cylinders of 100-pound capacity which 
are used in distributing it. At present 
the plant employs only one technician 
and two assistants, but is able to fill an 
average of 50 cylinders per hour. 
this is far in excess of actual local con- 
sumption, the new unit will operate fo: 
some time to come at a fraction of its 
maximum capacity. 


Since 


Propane gas, which is supplied locally 
by the Compania Colombiana de Gas 
S. A., sells by the cylinder and by the 
metered kilogram. The former basis 
mostly used by industrial consumers, is 
priced at 19 pesos (1 peso=approxi- 
mately $0.57 in U. S. currency) per cyl- 
inder of 100 pounds (45.5 kilograms 
When sold in lesser quantities to do- 
mestic consumers, the gas costs 0.42 
centavo per basic kilogram, with a rate 
that diminishes as increasing quantities 








W ould-Be Briber Sentenced to 
Fine and Imprisonment 


Orlando Lokpez, whose arraign- 
ment for attempted bribery of an 
official of the Office of International 
Trade was announced in the Sep- 
tember 25 issue of FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, entered a plea of 
guilty on December 3, 1948. Sen- 
tence of 3 to 9 months’ imprison- 


ment and a $2,000 fine was passed 
by Judge Pine of the U.S. District 
Court. 

Lokpez was charged with passing 
a $2.000 bribe to an O. I. T. official 
to obtain an export license for gal- 
vanized-steel water pipe valued at 
about $40,000. At the time when 
Lokpez actually passed the bribe, 
he was arrested by agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
called in by the O. I. T. official when 
Lokpez first offered the money. 








are consumed, until at 273 kilograms, the 
unit cost is only 0.30 centavo 

With the objections to distance and 
uncertainty of supply overcome by erec- 
tion of the new plant, the major task of 
the Compania Colombiana de Gas, S. A., 
is that of disabusing the public of its in- 
grained fear that gas fuel is dangerous, 
This done, they express confidence that 
propane gas will compete more favor- 
ably than electricity on the basis of 
price. 

Although import restrictions and the 
dollar exchange situation may for the 
time being hamper the large-scale in- 
troduction of gas units into Barranquilla, 
the company takes the view that these 
factors in the long run probably will be 
more than offset by the advantages of 
cheap and abundant fuel, widespread 
construction activity, and the still dy- 
namic growth of the city itself 


DECLINE IN COAL IMPORTS, NEW CALEDONIA 


As a result of insufficient coal supplies, 
the processing of nickel ore into nickel 
plate in New Caledonia has been greatly 
Since the beginning of 1946 
strikes and export controls in Australia 
have seriously affected imports of coal 
from that country. Total imports for the 
years 1943-47 were as follows (in metric 
tons 1943, 176,847; 1944, 152,799; 1945, 


115,572; 1946, 53,892; and in 1947, 36,242 


curtailed 


EFFORTS To INCREASE COAL PRODUCTION 
SPAIN 


In an attempt to alleviate labor short- 
ages, and unsatisfactory coal-produc- 
tion levels, the Spanish Government 
recently exempted from compulsory mili- 
tary training those youths who entered 
coal mining 3 months prior to their in- 
duction 

Shipments of coal from England have 
augmented Spanish production to satisfy 
the demand. From the first of the year 
to October 1, 1948, a total of 545,823 
metric tons of British coal was received 
During the period June 23 to September 
23, 1948, import licenses were granted 
for 553,702 metric tons, but recent re- 
ports indicate that shipment of these 
orders might be delayed because of the 
lack of sterling exchange and for other 
reasons. 


ANTICIPATED COAL-PRODUCTION INCREASE 
IN SVALBARD MINES, NORWAY 

The Norwegian State Coal Import 

Corporation plans to increase coal pro- 
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duction in the Norwegian mines at 
Svalbard, Spitzbergen, where prewar 
production averaged about 300,000 metric 
tons annually. The total output for 
1948 is expected to be about 420,000 tons; 
plans for 1949 are for a further increase 
to between 500,000 and 550,000 tons. 

The management hopes to eliminate 
the usual summer slump in production 
(caused by workers visiting their homes 
on the mainland) by renting a passenger 
steamer for traffic to and from Svalbard 
to allow for staggering of vacations. 


a) . 
Feathers and Furs 
EXPORTS FROM CHINA TO U. S. 

Declared exports of furs (in pieces) to 
the United States from Tientsin, China, 
during the period January through Sep- 
tember 1948 were as follows: Hare, 20,- 
220; kolinsky, 183,573; lamb, 157,178; kid, 
109,908; goat, 43,990; weasel, 124,143; 
mats and plates of kidskin, 52,443; and 
lambskin, 41,176. Exports of crude 
feathers totaled 5,827 pounds. 

Declared exports of furs (in pieces) 
from Shanghai included 600,681 of lamb- 
skins; 4,523 of kolinsky; 25,000 of mar- 
mot: 1,148,630 of rabbit and hare skins; 
13 of sable; 383,876 of weasel; 30,751 of 
lamb and kid plates. Feathers amount- 
ing to 2,639,309 pounds were exported 
from Shanghai to the United States. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


Costa Rica’s CACAO PRODUCTION MAY 
INCREASE 


Costa Rica’s cacao crop for 1947-48 
was estimated at 6,600 metric tons, of 
which about 10 percent was used do- 
mestically. Exports amounted to about 
5,500 tons. The 1948-49 cacao crop and 
exports are expected to approximate the 
1947-48 output and shipments. 

After 1949 cacao production in Costa 
Rica is expected to increase, as several 
thousand acres of cacao are being de- 
veloped on the west coast, and interest 
on the east coast is considerable. 

Scientists of the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences at Turri- 
alba, Costa Rica, have definitely deter- 
mined the means of dissemination of the 
common phytophthora pod rot of cacao 
and will probably publish control 
measures. 


REDUCTION IN TEA PRODUCTION, BRITISH 
EasT AFRICA 


Production of tea in British East Africa 
in the calendar year 1948 has been esti- 
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mated at 15,000,000 pounds, of which 
10,000,000 pounds was expected to be 
produced in Kenya, 3,600,000 pounds in 
Uganda, and 1,400,000 pounds in Tan- 
ganyika. This represents a substantial 
decline from the 1947 production of 
18,600,000 pounds, attributed in part to 
adverse weather conditions and in part 
to the ban on importations of tea seed 
due to the danger of introducing blister 
blight from South India and Ceylon. 

If the 1948 crop of tea attains the esti- 
mated 15,000,000 pounds, it is expected 
that the exportable surplus will amount 
to about 9,000,000 pounds. Actual pro- 
duction during the first 6 months of the 
year amounted to only 6,600,000 pounds, 
which was broken down as follows: 
Kenya, 4,000,000 pounds; Uganda, 1,800,- 
000 pounds; Tanganyika, 800,000 pounds. 


COFFEE CROP AND EXPporRTS, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s 1947-48 coffee crop was 
estimated at 27,000 metric tons, approxi- 
mately 3,166 tons having been consumed 
domestically and 23,177 tons exported. 
The 1948-49 coffee crop is estimated at 
about 75 percent of that of the preceding 
crop. 

Exports of 23,177 tons in the 1947-48 
season compare with an annual average 
of 20,338 tons in the years 1943-47. 
Consumption of coffee in Costa Rica ap- 
parently has run about 15 percent of 
total production for the past several 
years. 


COFFEE EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Green-coffee exports from the Domini- 
can Republic in the year beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1947, and ended September 30, 
1948, totaled 167,872 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
Of this quantity, 148,175 bags were 
shipped to the United States and most of 
the remainder went to the Netherlands 
and other European destinations. 

Roasted-coffee shipments in the 1947- 
48 crop year amounted to 700,982 kilo- 
grams. All but 195 kilograms moved to 
Puerto Rico. Ground-coffee exports for 
the 1947-48 crop year totaled only 95 
kilograms, all going to the Netherlands 
West Indies. 


INDONESIA’S TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Tea production in Indonesia in the 
third quarter of 1948 was somewhat re- 
tarded by increased activities of terror- 
ists in many tea lands, and early in the 
period by depressed conditions of the 
tea market in the Netherlands. No re- 
markable improvement was noted in the 
security situation by mid-October, but 
several difficulties confronting the mar- 
keting of Indonesian tea were reported 
to have been settled by the end of the 
third quarter. 

By the end of August 1948, 99 estates 
in the Federal territory of Java and 11 


on Sumatra’s east coast had resumed 
production. Tea was being processed on 
56 estates in Java and 3 in Sumatra. In 
addition, 6 factories on Java processed 
native-grown leaves exclusively. A to- 
tal of 31 estates on Java and 1 on Su- 
matra were still being rehabilitated at 
the end of August and 2 factories that 
process native leaves also were being re- 
stored. 

By the end of the month, 82,648 acres 
on Java and 19,494 acres of Sumatra’s 
east coast were in production. Of these 
areas 36,529 acres and 6,210 acres, re- 
spectively, were actually being harvested. 
The gardens still being rehabilitated to- 
taled 68,032 acres on Java and 14,912 
acres on Sumatra, 

Production of tea in the Federal ter- 
ritory of Indonesia in the first 8 months 
of 1948 totaled 14,243,240 pounds. 

The depressed condition of the post- 
war tea market in the Netherlands (be- 
cause of the presence of old teas bought 
by the Government in London and the 
unsold Java teas which the Government 
had taken over since packers thought 
the quality inadequate) has had an ad- 
verse effect on the Indonesian tea 
market. To remedy the situation, nego- 
tiations were conducted between Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands, and an agree- 
ment is reported to have been reached 
whereby 8,000 to 9,000 metric tons of new 
production teas will be shipped to the 
Netherlands during the period Septem- 
ber 1, 1948, to August 31, 1949. Fur- 
thermore, it is stated that Indonesian 
tea producers have urged the Nether- 
lands Government gradually to increase 
the tea ration in the Netherlands to its 
prewar consumption  level—approxi- 
mately 27,557,500 pounds annually, of 
which about 90 percent originated in 
Java and Sumatra. 

On the Indonesian side, the Govern- 
ment and the producers are making 
every effort to improve quality. In order 
to distinguish old teas from new, the old 
reconditioned teas will be sold only in 
bags and not in cases, it is stated. 
These old teas will be sold primarily to 
Singapore. Local consumers also will 
get more old than new teas. 

Postwar exports of tea from Indonesia 
have been irregular, and on the whole 
were higher in August than earlier in 
the year. Sumatra resumed shipments 
in June 1948, and by the end of August 
it had exported a total of 264,464 pounds. 
This figure is included in the total of 
7,236,441 pounds exported by all Indo- 
nesia during the first 8 months of 1948. 

Of that amount, 4,362,725 pounds, or 
60.3 percent, went to the Netherlands 
and 1,796,044 pounds, or 24.8 percent, to 
the United States. The remainder was 
shipped to about 20 other countries. 
Iran, Argentina, and Siam were new 
buyers. 
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Fish and Products 


SALMON PACK AND EXPORT RESTRICTIONS, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The salmon pack in British Columbia, 
Canada, as of October 30, 1948, amounted 
to 1,277,324 cases of 48 pounds each, as 
compared with a pack of 1,477,580 cases 
on the corresponding date in 1947. 

The Canadian Government reimposed 
its embargo on exports of fresh and 
frozen sockeye, pinks, and chums on 
April 9, 1948, and prohibited the export 
of fresh coho salmon after September 1, 
1948. These export restrictions were still 
in effect in November and were designed 
to prevent any curtailment of canning 
operations in British Columbia. 

From 70 to 75 percent of the Canadian 
pack probably will be sold in the domes- 
tic market and the remainder shipped to 
Belgium, Italy, the West Indies, and 
South Africa. 

Approximately 80 percent of the sal- 
mon catch in British Columbia is canned 
and about 20 percent marketed in the 
chilled or frozen form. 


Grain and Products 
WHEAT REQUIREMENTS IN PERU 


Peru’s 1947-48 wheat crop was near the 
usual level of about 100,000 metric tons. 
The Government has established a 
schedule calling for purchase of 150,000 
tons per year. In 1947-48, because of the 
world shortage, only 130,000 tons were 
imported. 

Total wheat supplies for 1948-49 are 
indicated, therefore, at 250,000 tons, or 
20,000 tons more than in 1947-48. This 
increase, however, is said to be less than 
desired by consumers. Millers report 
that satisfaction of present demand 
would require 180,000 tons of imported 
wheat, but the Government prefers to 
limit imports to 150,000 tons in order to 
conserve foreign exchange. 


Spices and Related Products 
PEPPER STOCKS AND EXporTs, INDONESIA 


Exports of white pepper from Indo- 
nesia in the first 8 months of 1948 
amounted to 451 metric tons, of which 
250 tons were shipped to the United 
States, 196 tons of the Netherlands, and 
5 tons to Belgium and Luxembourg. Ex- 
ports of black pepper in the January-— 
August 1948 period totaled 729 tons, with 
the Netherlands taking 302 tons and 
Singapore 427 tons. 

The Republic is now levying an export 
duty of 50 percent in kind on pepper. 

Information regarding stocks is unre- 
liable. At the end of the second quarter 
of 1948 it was estimated that stocks of 
black pepper in the Lampongs were be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 metric tons, but 
some informants state that stocks as of 
October 21, 1948, were about 2,000 tons. 
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The trade agrees that stocks of black 
pepper in Batavia do not exceed 200 or 
250 metric tons. 

The trade also agrees that stocks of 
white pepper on Bangka total about 1,000 
metric tons as compared with 3,000 tons 
at the beginning of the third quarter of 
1948. It is estimated that, after recondi- 
tioning, from 750 to 800 tons of this pep- 
per may be suitable for export to the 
United States. 


INCREASED CLOVE PRODUCTION, CLOVE AND 
CLOVE-OIL Exports, ZANZIBAR 


Zanzibar’s clove industry, which pro- 
vides by far the greater part of the coun- 
try’s revenue, showed a marked increase 
in production during the first 6 months 
of 1948 from the comparable period in 
1947. 

Clove exports in the January-June 
period of 1948 totaled 6,900 long tons 
valued at £515,000 ($2,093,000), as com- 
pared with 4,800 tons, valued at £357,000 
($1,451,000) in the like period of 1947. 
Exports of clove-stem oil in the first 6 
months of 1948 amounted to 35 tons, 
worth £15,000 ($61,000) a sharp decline 
from the 91 tons, valued at £38,000 ($154,- 
000) in the comparable period of 1947. 


Vegetables and Products 
ONION AND GARLIC EXPoRTs, ITALY 


Abundant production of onions and 
garlic in Italy during 1948 has caused re- 
cent exports of these products from 
Naples to be larger than in the preceding 
postwar years. Exports of garlic from 
Naples in the first 8 months of 1948 
amounted to 738 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 69 tons in 1947, 10 tons in 
1946, and 889 tons in 1937. Exports of 
Calabrian onions in the first 8 months 
totaled 856 tons, compared with 285 tons 
in 1947, 617 tons in 1946, and 3,296 tons 
in 1937. 

Nearly all the exports in 1948 were sent 
to the Western Hemisphere, particularly 
the United States. 

In 1947, southern Italy produced more 
than 59,000 metric tons of onions and 
garlic, or nearly 28 percent of the total 
Italian crop for that year. 


General Products 
CEMENT PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Argentine production of portland ce- 
ment during September 1948 was re- 
ported as 1,968,640 bags of 110 pounds 
each. Production in the first 9 months 
of 1948 totaled 17,529,760 bags, compared 
with 20,659,940 bags in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, LEBANON 


Cement production in Lebanon 
reached a record 200,400 metric tons 
during the last year, states the Lebanese 


press. Building trades were suffering 
from a cement shortage, but this pro- 
duction and a reduction of shipments to 
Syria reportedly have ended the crisis, 
A third furnace at the Chekka works, 
near Tripoli in North Lebanon, is ex- 
pected to be in production next year. 
The output for 1949 will thus be increased 
to an estimated 300,000 metric tons. 


GEM-STONE AUCTIONS, CEYLON 


Auctions of uncut gems are held ir- 
regularly at the pitheads of the mines in 
Ceylon. Gem dealers in the United 
States who are interested in participat- 
ing may obtain further details upon re- 
quest to the General Products Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

MARKET FOR TYPEWRITERS, EGYPT 

A resolution suggesting formation of a 
company for the production of Arabic 
typewriters in Egypt was approved at a 
mid-October meeting of the Egyptian 
Chamber of Commerce at Alexandria. 
Because of the increased use of the Ara- 
bic language in correspondence as a re- 
sult of the trend toward Egyptianization 
in business, the supply of machines from 
abroad has proved inadequate, and prices 
have been unusually high. 

At present only Italian and United 
States typewriters are entering Egypt in 
sizable quantities. During the first quar- 
ter of 1948 about 300 Italian machines 
were imported; and the importation of 
some $160,000 worth of United States 
machines was authorized for the year 

The market for typewriters for Gov- 
ernment and private business use is large 
and little prospect is seen of eliminating 
the shortage. 


MARBLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, 
TRANSJORDAN 


A marble-production factory is being 
established in Transjordan. The marble 
will be for use within the country and for 
export. This enterprise is being started 
by a company of the leading merchants 
with an invested capital of P£40,000 
(The Palestine pound has the same value 
as the British pound, $4.03 United States 
currency.) Marble experts have stated 
that Transjordan has some of the finest 
marble in the world. Production and 
export are expected to be under way be- 
fore the end of 1948. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PACKAGING, U. K. 


One of the largest glass works in the 
United Kingdom shortly after the end 
of the war undertook a program of ex- 
pansion and modernization involving 
the building of an additional furnace 
and the purchase of plant and ma- 
chinery of the most modern type. Ac- 
cording to the British press, the new 
plant and machinery are expected to be 
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installed by about the end of March 
1949. This company makes a_ wide 
range of bottles and jars, principally for 
food and medicinals. 

A large metal-box company reportedly 
has completed the first of a series of or- 
ders for 10-pound metal] boxes for ship- 
ping butter to a whale factory ship in 
the Antarctic seas. A total of 1,500 
boxes were ordered. 

The above-mentioned company is said 
to have produced a composite frozen- 
food container strongly resembling 
United States makes. However, as the 
same quality of board used in the United 
States was not obtainable, the liquid- 
proof quality was attained by lining with 
aluminum foil applied by a special lami- 
nating process and subsequently lac- 
quered. The aluminum lining is said to 
give the container an improved mois- 
ture vapor resistance and a cleaner and 
more hygienic interior than can be pro- 
duced by the usual type of waxed board. 
The external waxing is said to prevent 
the pack from becoming soggy from the 
condensation set up when it is taken 
from the storage chamber. A further 
advantage claimed is that the pack does 
not require an inner wrapper nor an 
over-wrap; for this reason its use can 
be extended to other products, particu- 
larly those which can be poured. The 
printing is said to be decorative and of 
high quality. 

A method of transporting cardboard- 
box bodies flat, with the two ends sent 
separately and applied in the customer's 
plant by the use of machines provided by 
the box company, also was reported. 
This development makes it possible to 
save heavy transport charges which 
would otherwise be incurred on the fully 
formed container. Although this pack- 
age meets the requirements for frozen 
foods, research is being continued in an 
effort to improve the automatic ma- 
chines used for applying the container 
ends. 

The Container Recovery Service is re- 
ported to have recovered more than 
300,000,000 containers, thus saving about 
356,000 tons of raw materials since the 
service was started in 1940. Each week 
well over 1,000,000 old containers—80 
percent of which are fiberboard—are col- 
lected and returned to industry for re- 
use. This practice is estimated to have 
saved about 270,000 tons of coal during 
the period. More than 100 large manu- 
facturing concerns participate in the 
scheme. 


DISTRIBUTING PLANT FOR PROPANE GAS MAY 
Open Up MarKET FOR EQUIPMENT, Bar- 
RANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


A potential market in Colombia for 
gas stoves, gas refrigerators, and gas hot- 
water heaters is enhanced by the open- 
ing of a plant for distributing propane 
gas in Barranquilla. The city has at 
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present approximately 300 gas installa- 
tions, about 63 percent of which are 
stoves, 36 percent refrigerators, and 1 
percent hot-water heaters. Of these, an 
estimated 95 percent are domestic in- 
stallations and 5 percent are industrial. 

The new plant is primarily interested 
in the sale of its fuel. Although it also 
markets stoves, refrigerators, and heat- 
ers, this activity is designed to stimulate 
consumption of its major product, and 
it is believed that were competing lines 
to enter the market it would supply those 
installations as well as its own. In its 
present condition, the new plant is de- 
signed to accommodate 2,000 installa- 
tions with relative ease, which contem- 
plates nearly a sevenfold expansion in 
the present market. 


Cuckoo CLOCKS MANUFACTURED IN 
AUSTRIA 


The wood-carved cuckoo clocks for- 
merly made solely in the German 
Schwarzwald (Black Forest) are now be- 
ing made in Austria. Production ca- 
pacity of the one firm manufacturing 
these clocks is 300 daily. This company 
also makes mechanical toys. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Production of cement in French Indo- 
china in the first 9 months of 1948 to- 
taled 68,896 metric tons. Production in 
the first 6 months of the year was ata 
lower rate than in the preceding 6 
months. In the third quarter, however, 
it increased to 29,118 tons, compared 
with 16,688 tons in the first quarter of 
the year and 23,090 tons in the second 
quarter. The over-all situation has now 
improved so that in the coming months 
the output should reach 15,000 tons per 
month if coal stocks are sufficient. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION EXPANDING, INDIA 


Cement production capacity in India 
is being stepped up, according to the 
Indian press. It is stated that the Gov- 
ernment has sanctioned the expansion of 
the cement industry to the extent of 
930,000 tons. 

Before the division of India, the Gov- 
ernment had planned for an additional 
production capacity of 3,100,000 tons of 
cement. Of the 23 companies, 15 were 
to increase their production capacity, 
and 19 new companies were to be estab- 
lished. It was estimated that by 1952 
the industry should produce 6,000,000 
tons of cement to meet the needs of the 
entire country. This estimate was re- 
duced to 5,000,000 tons after the division 
of the country. 

Cement has been produced in India 
for about 50 years. Production increased 
from 1,000 tons in 1914 to 84,000 tons in 
1918, and imports decreased from 151,000 
tons to 20,000 tons. 

Production and consumption of ce- 
ment continuously increased in 1931 


through 1939, particularly after 1936. 
Production in 1938-39 amounted to 
1,512,000 tons and consumption, 1,533,000 
tons. Imports amounted to 21,000 tons. 
During World War II, the production 
capacity of the cement industry was 2,- 
782,000 tons, but the annual output did 
not exceed 2,250,000 tons. Since 1942 
production has been falling. Actual pro- 
duction during the quarter ended June 
30, 1948, totaled 372,753 tons, and in the 
quarter ended September 30, 356,254 
tons. 

In the early 1920’s the industry em- 
ployed about 5,000 workers; by 1939 the 
number had increased to 10,000; and it 
now exceeds 25,000. 

At present the plants are laboring 
under difficulties. Wages have gone up; 
the price of jute bags has increased and 
is unfavorably affected by the partition- 
ing of the country and the imposition 
of an export duty on raw jute by Pak- 
istan; coal is scarce and its transport 
uncertain; and new machinery is hard 
to obtain. 


TILE PRODUCTION, NOvA SCOTIA, CANADA 


Production of structural tile in Nova 
Scotia, Canada, is estimated at 20,000 
tons in 1948 compared with 19,024 tons 
in 1947. The estimated output of drain 
tile is 350,000 feet in 1948; it was 346,596 
feet in 1947. 


HonGc KonG’s Exports To U. S. 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States during the first 9 
months of 1948 included the following 
miscellaneous items: Mother-of-pear] 
shells, 139,060 pounds valued at $24,803; 
mother-of-pearl ware, 43 pounds valued 
at $814; buttons, 2 pounds valued at $20; 
combs, 10 pounds valued at $36; brushes, 
860 pounds valued at $892; hair pencils, 
3,780 pounds valued at $9,540; beads, 26 
pounds valued at $252; joss sticks, 49,826 
pounds valued at $11,148; and ivory 
ware, 1,016 pounds valued at $15,000. 

Exports during the 9 months included 
wooden chopping boards, 31,808 pounds 
valued at $2,261; bamboo ware, 2,179,191 
pounds valued at $302,411; rattan ware, 
1,445,634 pounds valued at $562,053; and 
wooden ware, 132,779 pounds valued at 
$69,440. 

Glassware exported during that period 
amounted to 4,760 pounds valued at 
$1,328; chinaware, 160,111 pounds, $104,- 
153; porcelain, 73,226 pounds, $42,771; 
and earthenware, 349,163, $157,354. 

Hong Kong exports during the first 9 
months also included 9,498 pounds of 
cutlery, valued at $11,101; 64,616 pounds 
of sewing needles, $87,142; 4,828 pounds 
of pewter ware, $2,403; 108 pounds of 
silverware, $1,837; and 5,479 pounds of 
wrist-watch straps valued at $22,230. 

Exports of firecrackers during the 9 
months totaled 3,821,559 pounds valued 
at $1,400,251. Exports of Chinese mu- 
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sical instruments amounted to 453 
pounds valued at $687; phonograph rec- 
ords, 1,411 pounds valued at $1,264; dolls, 
1,358 pounds valued at $1,976; toys, 1,037 
pounds valued at $989; figurines, 1,402 
pounds valued at $1,790; and mah-jongg 
sets, 245 pounds valued at $393. 

Exports during that period also in- 
cluded Chinese paintings, 2 pounds, 
valued at $14, and other art works, 1,218 
pounds valued at $7,923; Chinese alma- 
nacs, 1,219 pounds valued at $674, and 
paper pictures, 437 pounds valued at 
$863. 

Exports of electrical apparatus in- 
cluded 49,115 pounds of flashlight bulbs 
valued at $76,213; 5 pounds of flashlight 
torches valued at $5; and 342 pounds of 
condensers valued at $798. 

Exports of precious and semiprecious 
stones and imitations and industrial dia- 
monds comprised the following: Dia- 
monds, 814 carats valued at $223,815; 
pearls, 190 pounds valued at $43,451: 
sapphires, 14,912 carats valued at $16,- 
767; cameos, 732 pounds valued at $64,- 
934; jades, 159 pounds, valued at $22,001; 
and zircons, 31,506 pounds valued at 
$19,592. 


DIAMOND TRANSACTIONS, BELGIUM 


Belgian diamond imports during the 
third quarter 1948 totaled 373,196 carats 
valued at $7,093,444, comprised of cut- 
tables, 273,799 carats valued at $6,980,- 
751; and bort and industrials, 99,397 
carats valued at $112,693. 

Imports of cuttables decreased by ap- 
proximately 37,000 carats a month dur- 
ing the third quarter, and were 36 per- 
cent in quantity and 29 percent in value 
below those of the second quarter. 
Prices paid for cuttables have been on 
the increase. Average price per carat in 
the third quarter of 1948 was $25.50—11 
percent above the average price in the 
second quarter. Although the Diamond 
Trading Co., a British concern, supplied 
most of the imports of cuttables—65 per- 
cent in weight and 83 percent in value— 
imports from the United States increased 
to 24 percent of the total weight during 
the quarter, as compared with only 4 per- 
cent during the preceding quarter. The 
remainder came from the United King- 
dom (6 percent), France (3 percent), 
and the Netherlands (2 percent). 

Although Belgian imports of bort and 
industrials increased during the third 
quarter of 1948 by an average of 22,000 
carats a month, and disbursements in- 
creased in value by about $25,000 a 
month, total imports amounted in weight 
to only 2 percent more than in the pre- 
ceding quarter and were 19 percent be- 
low in value. Average price per carat 
was $1.13—20 percent below that of the 
second quarter. Of this category the 
United Kingdom supplied 96 percent, 
and the Netherlands 4 percent, of Bel- 
gian imports. 
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Exports of diamonds from Belgium 
during the third quarter 1948 totaled 
282,125 carats valued at $13,957,730, com- 
prised of gems, 86,513 carats valued at 
$12,253,612; industrials, 193,489 carats, 
valued at $1,620,167; cuttables, 2,123 
carats, valued at $83,951. 

After dropping to a low figure in April, 
gem-diamond exports steadily increased 
and during the third quarter were 50 
percent greater in weight and 42 percent 
greater in value than in the preceding 
quarter. The average price per carat 
was $141.64—5 percent below that of the 
second quarter. The United States was 
the best customer, taking 67 percent in 
weight and 69 percent in value, compared 
with 81 percent and 85 percent in the 
preceding quarter. The United King- 
dom, Argentina, and Canada took an 
aggregate of 31 percent in weight and 
28 percent in value; the remainder went 
to 11 other countries. Argentina began 
purchasing gem diamonds from Belgium 
in May, and in July imported $401,738 
worth. 

Third-quarter exports of industrials 
declined 21 percent in weight but in- 
creased 8 percent in value compared with 
second-quarter exports. Since the be- 
ginning of 1948, the average price a carat 
of exported industrials has been increas- 
ing constantly except for a slight falling 
off in September. The increase from 
January to August was nearly 140 per- 
cent—the September price was off 14 
percent. Average price in the third 
quarter was $8.37. Only 7 percent in 
weight and 9 percent in value were ex- 
ported to the United States. The United 
Kingdom took 67 percent in weight and 
84 percent in value; the Netherlands, 23 
percent in weight and 5 percent in 
value. The remainder was exported to 
seven other countries—Sweden, Austria, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, and Poland. 

Cuttables were exported during the 
third quarter, for the first time in years. 
The average price per carat of those 
shipped to the United States was $39.54. 

Transactions in the various types of 
polished and rough diamonds in July 
and August 1948, as authorized by the 
Diamond Office, were as shown in the 
accompanying table. 

The diamond industry is of great im- 
portance in Belgium’s foreign-exchange 
situation. Although a loss was incurred 
in foreign-exchange operations con- 
nected with the diamond industry dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1948, the in- 
dustry’s over-all gain during the first 
three quarters amounted to the equiva- 
lent of nearly $7,000,000. It is especially 
in the matter of acquiring dollars, how- 
ever, that the diamond industry is of 
great importance to Belgium’s foreign- 
exchange situation. During the first 
three quarters of 1948 Belgium spent only 
$1,853,381 and acquired through exports 


of diamonds $22,141,829, leaving a dollar 
profit of $20,288,448. 


Belgian Diamond Transactions 


July 1948 August 194s 


Item Aver A ver- 
ive Quan ive 
price tity price 
per carats per 
carat carat 


Quantity 


carats 


Polished 
Brilliants, & cuts 
fancies 27, 349. 43 $140. 70 22, 295. 44 $134, 27 


Roses, chiffers, ete SSO. 35 73 109.50 23. 36 
Rough 
Cuttable rough 143, 521. 7! 
Industrials nd 
bort 14,715. 26 
Ends 7 l 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, MADAGASCAR AND COMORO 
ISLANDS 


Exports of raw cattle and sheep hides 
and skins from Madagascar from Janu- 
ary to August 1948 totaled 3,638 metric 
tons; crocodile skins, 96 tons; tanned or 
dressed hides, 40 tons; and leather man- 
ufactures, 11 tons. Imports amounted 
to 69,565 pairs of leather shoes. 

Imports of leather shoes into the 
Comoro Islands totaled 500 pairs from 
January to August 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, FRENCH Morocco 


Exports of leather shoes from Morocco 
in the first 8 months of 1948 amounted 
to 216 metric tons, compared with 54 
tons of leather slippers and 300 tons of 
leather shoes in the entire year, 1947. 

Production of leather shoes in 1947 
amounted to 600,000 pairs and of leather 
slippers, 250,000 pairs. Other items pro- 
duced included “‘babouches,” or Turkish 
slippers, canvas shoes, and shoes having 
rubber soles. 

Imports of European-style shoes in 
1947 from various countries were as fol- 
lows (in number of pairs): United 
States, 321; France, 67,106; Italy, 9,396; 
Algeria, 3,344; Switzerland, 860; the 
United Kingdom, 735; and all others, 16. 
French Morocco also imported 18,271 
pairs of leather slippers from France in 
1947. 


+ 
Machinery. 
. 
a 
Acricultural 
oO 
NORWAY’S IMPORTS 
Agricultural machinery § (including 
tractor equipment but not tractors) im- 
ported into Norway in the first half of 
1948 had a total value of 5,400,000 


crowns. Some 8,900,000 crowns’ worth 
was inported in the calendar year 1947. 
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The rate of tractor imports increased 
from 1,476 units in the year 1947 to 792 
tractors in the first 6 months of 1948. 
The United States and the United King- 
dom are the only sources of supply and 
the United States was the principal sup- 
plier in 1947. The United Kingdom has 
a program to furnish 900 tractors in 1948 
and 800 in 1949; the United States will 
supply 500 each year. 

The supply of tractors has been insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand and a still 
ereater shortage of tractor equipment 
and spare parts is reported. For agri- 
cultural machinery other than tractors 
and tractor equipment, Sweden is still 
the most important source of supply. 
Since the war, increased quantities of 
mowers and self-binders have been im- 
ported from France; Canada is another 
source of supply. A limited number of 
threshing machines was imported in the 
first 6 months of 1948 but a considerable 
number are scheduled for import under 
an agreement with Denmark. 

Domestic production of agricultural 
machinery was curtailed in 1948 by the 
shortage of raw materials 


COFFEE-BEAN HUSKING MACHINE 
DEVELOPED IN HONDURAS 


Development of an inexpensive ma- 
chine for husking coffee beans on the 
small farms of Honduras is reported by 
the Director General of Agriculture 
More than 30 of these hand-operated 
mills have demonstrated their efficiency 
in use, and the Honduran Coffee Com- 
mittee is hopeful that this equipment will 
substantially improve the quality of cof- 
fee available for export. The machine is 
manufactured in Tegucigalpa 


Vachinery. 
Industrial 


MACHINE INVENTED FOR CRACKING 
BasAssv Nuts, BRAZIL 


A machine recently invented in Brazil 
for cracking babassu nuts is reported to 
do the work of 50 men, with the added 
advantage that it produces a larger per- 
centage of whole kernels. The machine 
reportedly is able to handle about 400 
kilograms of nuts an hour, producing an 
average of 30 kilograms of Kernels (nut 
meat) an hour It is still necessary, 
however, to feed the machine by hand. 


PLANS FOR INCREASING INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITY, EGYPT 

With a view to increasing industrial 
activity and establishing the necessary 
plant therefor the Egyptian Government 
is taking advantage of expert knowledge 
and advice obtainable from other coun- 
tries. 

Reports on the French metallurgical 
industry and United States canning in- 
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dustry have been made by men in the 
respective fields who have been in Egypt 
for several months. 

A German chemical expert who ar- 
rived in September is expected to. advise 
the Egyptian Government on the manu- 
facturing problems of the pharmaceuti- 
cal and chemical industries. British 
firms are reported to have agreed to 
supply specialized machinery on com- 
paratively short delivery terms to im- 
prove Egypt’s output of pharmaceuticals. 

The extraction of fish oil will be among 
the subjects under study by a South 
African expert. 

A mission composed of Moustafa Majer 
Bey, Undersecretary of State for Com- 
merce, and Mohamed Aly Saleh, chemi- 
val and electrical expert, left early in 
September to visit England, France, and 
Italy to study manufacturing methods 
and techniques, and to procure ma- 
chinery. 

Moustafa Majer Bey made an extended 
tour of the United States in 1947 study- 
ing steel and other production methods. 

Consideration is being given to encour- 
aging the domestic manufacture of por- 
celain and ceramics. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MACHINE-TOOL PLANT, 
FRANCE 


The largest machine-tool plant in 
France is in the process of being set up 
by the Etablissement Demichel in Tou- 
louse. Factory space of 4,000 square 
meters has been obtained and about 200 
machines, purchased just before the war 
and not yet used, have been installed. 


IMPORTATION OF MACHINERY, IRAN 


A special committee has been estab- 
lished in Iran to process applications for 
machinery imports in the following clas- 
sifications: Parts and accessories for 
existing factories; accessories needed for 
extending present factories; power plants 
for lighting provincial towns; machinery 
for new factories. 

The equivalent of £2,250,000 has been 
set aside for the importation of machin- 
ery, factory parts, and accessories in 
the current year, ending March 21, 1949. 
An amount equivalent to £250,000 has 
been set aside for the importation of 
power plants. 


EXPANSION OF MACHINE-TOOL INDUSTRY, 
INDIA 


The machine-tool industry of India, 
which prior to 1940 consisted of a negli- 
gible output of about 100 tools per an- 
num, received a substantial impetus dur- 
ing the war years. Production increased 
to an average of 2,400 graded tools per 
annum valued at 7,500,000 rupees (1 
rupee = $0.30). An estimated total of 
6,000 ungraded tools, valued at 10,800,000 
rupees, also were produced. 

Under the liberal licensing plan of the 
Indian Government's Machine Tool Con- 


trol Order of 1941, many manufacturing 
establishments were started. In 1945, 
186 manufacturers were operating in 
India. Of these, only 22 firms produced 
graded tools. The Provinces of undi- 
vided Bengal and Punjab had 8 firms 
each producing graded tools, and there 
were 5 firms in Bombay and 1 in Mysore 
State. As in all new industries, plant 
efficiency and quality of equipment and 
technical supervision varied greatly. 
Nearly 50 percent of the production of 
tools in 1946 was graded, but there was 
no specialization. Recently a tendency 
for specialization has become evident. 
Prewar imports, valued at 20,000,000 
rupees annually, came mostly from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Continental Europe. A phenomenal in- 
crease in imports is reported since the 
war. The value of import licenses for 
machine tools rose from 6,500,000 rupees 
in 1943 to 56,400,000 in 1946. During the 
next few years India’s requirements of 
machine tools are expected to average an 
estimated 90,000,000 rupees a year. 
Based on the 1946 production figures, 
the Tariff Board estimated that machin- 
ery installed in India has the annual ca- 
pacity to produce graded machine tools 
worth 11,400,000 rupees. The value of 
the total production of all machine tools 
may not exceed 17,400,000 rupees. This 
estimated maximum production is con- 
siderably less than total requirements. 
Raw materials, such as pig iron, rolled- 
steel products, and nonferrous metals, 
are reported to be available locally for 
use by the machine-tool factories. Tech- 
nical assistance for improving the effi- 
ciency of the plants will be required from 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and possibly from Germany and Japan. 
The Indian Tariff Board has recom- 
mended Government assistance includ- 
ing a protective tariff for the machine- 
tool industry. The protective tariff pro- 
vision was rejected by the Government, 
but consideration is being given to the 
granting of subsidies or other types of 
financial help. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Most of the compression molding 
presses used in the New Zealand plastic 
molding industry are from the United 
Kingdom, and the injection molding ma- 
chinery is from the United States and 
Canada. 

No New Zealand manufacturers spe- 
cialize in the production of plastic manu- 
facturing equipment, but some _ en- 
gineering firms produce compression 
molding presses on order. One firm 
manufactures some compression ma- 
chines for its own use. 

Most of the molding dies are manu- 
factured domestically. Some local firms 
have at times obtained foreign dies (in- 
cluding some from the United States) on 
a loan basis, and at least one leading 
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plastics manufacturer has expressed a 
desire to exchange dies with foreign pro- 
ducers. 

Plastic machinery is not exported from 
New Zealand. 


SWEDISH DEMAND FOR BaLL BEARINGS 
From U. S. 


Although Svenska Kullagerfabrik 
(SKF), Goteborg, Sweden, is one of the 
largest ball-bearing manufacturers in 
Europe and engages in extensive export 
trade, various Swedish firms in the auto- 
mobile, radio, and machinery industry 
have been forced to place orders for ball 
bearings with United States manufac- 
turers. 

The reasons given are: (1) The normal 
delivery time required for new orders 
from the Swedish maker is extremely 
long; (2) the regular ball-bearing line 
is frequently of different dimensions than 
the bearings used in United States equip- 
ment; and (3) United States ball bear- 
ings often cost less. 

It appears that the Swedish firm’s 
large export commitments, chiefly to 
soft-currency countries, are forcing the 
Swedish Government and industry to 
choose between spending dollars to get 
products which can be manufactured in 
Sweden or letting vital machinery de- 
teriorate and go out of use. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


IMPORTS OF ROOTS, BARKS, AND LEAVES, 
BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of medicinal roots 
during the first quarter of 1948 amounted 
to 7 metric tons, valued at 223,000 cru- 
zeiros. Of these shipments, 6 tons, 
valued at 197,000 cruzeiros, were ob- 
tained from the United States. In con- 
trast, during the first quarter of 1947, 
such imports totaled 15 tons, valued at 
436,000 cruzeiros, the United States ac- 
counting for 11 tons, valued at 364,000 
cruzeiros. 

First quarter (1948) imports of un- 
specified bark and leaves into Brazil 
amounted to 54 metric tons, valued at 
713,000 cruzeiros, of which the United 
States supplied 14 tons, valued at 275,000 
cruzeiros. During the corresponding 
months of 1947, such imports amounted 
to 71 tons, valued at 1,012,000 cruzeiros. 
The United States furnished 24 tons, 
valued at 455,000 cruzeiros. (1,000 cru- 
zeiros=about US$52.00.) 


EXPORTS OF FISH LIVERS, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela is a source of small amounts 
of fish livers for drugs. In 1947, 6,100 
pounds of these livers, valued at $2,000, 
were exported to the United States. Ex- 
ports of partly refined fish-liver oils to 
the United States in the same year 


amounted to 27,800 pounds, valued at 
$17,352. 


IMPORTS OF PHARMACEUTICALS, ITALY 


An Italian Government estimate puts 
the value of pharmaceutical products to 
be imported by Italy during the year end- 
ing July 1949 at 1,714.3 million lire, states 
the foreign press. 


Motion Pictures 
and kqui pment 


DISTRIBUTION IN ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopian theater owners and commis- 
sion agents purchase about 300 feature 
films yearly, and a somewhat smaller 
number of newsreels and short subjects. 
All pictures are obtained from distribu- 
tors in Cairo, and payment is made in 
sterling or Egyptian pounds. Sterling is 
available at the official rate of 10 Ethi- 
opian dollars to the pound, and Egyptian 
pounds are quoted on the open market 
at about 8 Ethiopian dollars to the pound. 

During the first 6 months of 1948, 
about 130 feature pictures were shown 
in Ethiopia—15 were British, 6 Arabic, 
2 or 3 French, 1 or 2 Greek, and the 
remainder were United States pro- 
ductions. No theaters have exclusive 
agencies. Theaters in Dire Dawa obtain 
pictures from commission agents and 
theater owners in Addis Ababa. 

The gross annual income of the seven 
motion-picture theaters known to be op- 
erating in Ethiopia may approach E$l,- 
000,000 (‘Ethiopian currency). This is 
calculated on the basis of nine shows a 
week, with an average attendance of 300 
in the three larger theaters and fewer 
shows and ticket sales in the smaller the- 
aters. A theater owner estimates that 
between E$180,000 and E$220,000 reverts 
annually to foreign film producers. On 
the basis of 300 features yearly, this esti- 
mate would indicate a rental cost of 
E$600 to E$725 per picture. The rental 
of United States films usually ranges 
from E$350 to E$600 for a period of 6 
months, depending on the type and age 
of the picture. Upto E$700 may be paid 
for 3 or 4 months’ use of a very new film. 
(1 Ethiopian dollar is approximately 
equivalent to 40 cents U. S. currency at 
the official rate, and 30 cents U. S. cur- 
rency on the open market.) 

Short features ordinarily are supplied 
in conjunction with the main feature at 
no extra charge. The Empire Theater 
obtains one news reel weekly from the 
British Legation, and the Ethiopia The- 
ater obtains one news reel weekly from 
the French Legation. These news reels 
cost about E$10 each. Since 1944, the 
Russian Legation has made available to 
the Empire and Tekla Haimanot thea- 
ters, at minimum prices, about 30 fea- 
tures and 30 news reels. The United 


States Legation has received requests for 
35-mm. information films and news reels 
but has had none in stock. 

Each theater owner is required to pay 
a 10-percent tax on box-office receipts, 
a 14-percent tax on net income, an an- 
nual license fee of E$2,000 to the income- 
tax office, and (for theaters in Addis 
Ababa) an annual license fee of E$1,300 
to the municipality. Five of the theaters 
now operating are located in Addis Ababa 
and 2 are in Dire Dawa; their total seat- 
ing capacity is about 5,400. 

The Empire, Ethiopia, and Adua thea- 
ters, in Addis Ababa, are the only ones 
regularly attended by Europeans. Be- 
cause many Ethiopians have not ac- 
quired a taste for movies, and still more 
cannot afford them, the average au- 
dience of these three theaters is 90 per- 
cent European; that in other theaters 
consists exclusively of Ethiopians, Arabs, 
and Indians. These three theaters nor- 
mally show two or three programs a 
week. Admission prices are E$1 for 
matinees and E$1 to E$1.50 for evening 
performances. At the other theaters 
E$1 is charged for evening performances. 
The usual daily showing begins at 9:15 
p. m., with matinees on Saturday or Sun- 
day. Double features are often shown as 
matinees by the Empire, Adua, and Ethi- 
opia. The theaters are not air-condi- 
tioned. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN LEBANON 


The customs duty on imported films 
is 25 Lebanese pounds per kilogram (net 
weight) for sound films and 12! 
Lebanese pounds per kilogram for silent 
films. Films dealing with agricultural 
subjects are exempt from this duty, the 
Government hoping in this way to in- 
crease the spread of knowledge about 
modern § agricultural methods. This 
customs exemption has, in fact, in- 
creased the import of agricultural films. 
(1 Lebanese pound=—about 46 cents U.S 
currency. ) 

The El-Ahlia School for Girls has 
bought a 16 mm. projector and is ex- 
hibiting educational films. In addition, 
a firm Known as “Universal Cinema” re- 
cently obtained authority from the 
Ministry of Education to exhibit educa- 
tional 16-mm. motion-picture films in 
all the schools that do not have projec- 
tors, and to charge 35 piasters (16 cents 
U. S. currency) per ticket This firm 
states it soon will open a motion-picture 
theater in Beirut where only 16-mm. 
educational films will be shown. There 
are 51 16-mm. projectors in the Lebanon; 
of these 10 are being used by mobile 
units, 11 are on sale in Beirut, and the 
rest are in the hands of individuals, 
schools, and institutions. 

The current potential market for 16- 
mm. projectors is negligible. Imports of 
such items from the United States are 
exceedingly expensive because of the high 
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cost of dollars on the open market. Even 
imports from France have recently been 
made difficult by the Government’s ac- 
tion in virtually blocking franc accounts 
of Lebanese. There is no lack of interest 
in buying this type of equipment, but 
Lebanon’s critical shortage of foreign ex- 
change must first be overcome. The 
potential market for the sale and distri- 
bution of 16-mm. educational films is 
good, as the present small market is con- 
stantly growing. 

Trade circles report that 332 educa- 
tional films have been imported from the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
so far this year. Of this total, 225 were 
recently imported by the firm Universal 
Cinema, which hopes to increase imports 
of films by taking full advantage of the 
Government's decision not to lay a duty 
on imports of films with agricultural 
subjects. 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN 
LUXEMBOURG 


There were 29 motion-picture theaters 
operating in Luxembourg as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1948, as compared with 26 at the 
end of 1947. The three new theaters 
have been equipped with used and rebuilt 
material and equipment. Only two 
theaters in Luxembourg have fairly new 
equipment, all the others having prewar 
equipment. In the course of the past 
year some United States arc lamps were 
purchased; there was no need for re- 
placement of other equipment. 

Luxembourg has no motion-picture in- 
dustry of its own, but during 1947 the 
“Compagnie des Studios Luxembourgeois, 
Luxembourg” was founded with a view 
to future construction and exploitation 
of studios and laboratories. No equip- 
ment for the motion-picture industry is 
being manufactured in Luxembourg. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MADAGASCAR 


As of October 1, there were 18 motion- 
picture theaters operating in Madagas- 
car with a total seating capacity of 8,450. 
It is estimated that 144 feature films, 
96 newsreels, and 72 short subjects are 
required each year to supply this market. 
For the present, United States films are 
the only non-French films imported into 
Madagascar. It is mandatory that one- 
third of those shown should be French, 
although there is no regulation as to the 
percentage of French films to be shown 
on each theater program, nor is there 
any limit to the number of weeks for 
showing a foreign film. 

On week-days the ordinary theater 
program includes a feature film, a news- 
reel, and a short comic or documentary; 
on Sundays two features are shown. The 
average weekly attendance is estimated 
at 45,000 for the whole island, and the 
gross annual income of the theaters 
amounts to about 37,500,000 francs CFA. 
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francs CFA to the dollar.) Admission 
prices have been increased and tickets 
now cost 30 francs first class, 20 francs 
second class, 15 francs third class, and 
10 francs fourth class. 


MOoTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 


The Colony of Mozambique offers an 
extremely small market for motion-pic- 
ture films. Of the 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
only the 27,000 Europeans of a total non- 
native population numbering 55,000 can 
be considered as regular motion-picture 
patrons. These are concentrated in the 
larger cities which have nine permanent 
motion-picture theaters in operation, of 
which four are in Lourenco Marques and 
two in Beira. They are wired for sound 
and can accommodate 6,450 patrons. 
Except for these theaters, the exhibitors 
generally use club houses and converted 
halls for showing films. There are three 
mobile units. 

The Manuel Rodrigues Theater, the 
most modern, was officially opened on 
May 5, 1948, and has devoted the larger 
proportion of its time to the presenta- 
tion of plays. The venture has not been 
profitable and after January 1, 1949, the 
theater will present only motion pic- 
tures, which it is already equipped to do. 
The owners who also own and manage 
the Teatro Gil Vicente have the exclu- 
sive right to exhibit the pictures of five 
United States major film companies. 

Recently the application for a motion- 
picture theater for natives was approved. 
It is to be built on the outskirts of Lou- 
renco Marques, in the native district, 
and will have a seating capacity of 1,000. 
The structure will be inexpensive and 
devoid of ornamentation. Films will be 
presented at a price within the means of 
the non-European population, varying 
from 2.50 to 5.00 escudos (1 escudo 
about 4 cents U.S. currency). Both 16- 
mm. and 35-mm. films will be shown, 
emphasis being placed on 16-mm. ma- 
terials whenever possible. The manner 
of presentation has not been decided 
upon. Although some natives can read 
the Portuguese titles and even under- 
stand English, the spoken dialog and the 
printed titles would be meaningless to 
the majority. The management is con- 
sidering the possibility of employing a 
commentator who would read the Portu- 
guese titles to the audience and thereby 
eliminate the spoken dialog completely 
for all non-Portuguese pictures. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Department of In- 
ternal Affairs, Explosives Division, in the 
past has required commercial exhibitors 
of only 16-mm. films to be licensed. 
Steps are now being taken to make it 
compulsory for noncommercial exhibi- 
tors to be licensed. The Department of 


Internal Affairs stated that licensing of 
all exhibitors was considered necessary 
from the standpoint of safety to the 
audience, as well as for statistical pur- 
poses. 

Practically all 16-mm. and 35-mm. 
educational films are purchased through 
Educational Sound Films, Ltd., Welling- 
ton, which company holds the agencies 
for the larger United States and British 
firms and is considered the only impor- 
tant distributor. 

There are 2,620 schools in New Zea- 
land, including 2,328 primary, 29 inter- 
mediate, 158 post-primary or high 
schools, and 105 district high schools 
(post-primary schools in rural areas). 
There are also 12 colleges, all of which 
are branches of the University of New 
Zealand. About 80 percent of the 
schools, excluding the universities, are 
potential customers for 16-mm. equip- 
ment. Many schools in remote areas are 
too small to justify the expense of pur- 
chasing 16-mm. equipment and each pro- 
jector that goes into country districts 
serves 5 or 6 schools. 

The National Film Library estimates 
that 200 junior-grade schools, 150 high 
schools, and all colleges (colleges usually 
have two or three projectors) are 
equipped with 16-mm. sound and silent- 
motion-picture equipment. It is esti- 
mated that now about 250 projectors of 
16 mm. are available in clubs and 
fraternal organizations, Government 
agencies, and educational institutions 
other than schools. Approximately 1,000 
schools are equipped with film strip and 
2’’ x 2°’ slide projectors. In 1947, 804 
schools had such equipment. No New 
Zealand schools have visual-education 
departments, a deficiency not attributa- 
ble to lack of interest, but rather to the 
acute teaching-staff shortage. 

The National Film Library is under the 
control of the Department of Education, 
its principal clients being schools. The 
library has approximately 6,000 films of 
16 mm. Even with the present limited 
supply of educational motion pictures 
the program has expanded (though still 
considered to be in its infancy) and will 
continue to grow in proportion to the 
ability of the National Film Library to 
supply films. 

The Health Department maintains the 
second largest film library. The circula- 
tion of such films is restricted to health 
organizations. Educational Sound Films, 
the organization which holds the agency 
for all the largest educational sound film 
companies, maintains a_hire-lending 
library for the use of the public. 

The demand for 16-mm. educational 
films continues to be greater than the 
supply, because of import restrictions 
(especially on films of United States 
manufacture) and shortages of supplies 
of film from within sterling areas. Al- 
though an effort is being made to supply 
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present film needs, no attempt is being 
made to stimulate additional interest to 
increase the present strong demand for 
films. Five or 6 copies of each film are 
now made available, whereas 12 would 
be a more satisfactory number; in the 
popular films 18 or 20 copies should be 
made available. 


Oils. Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


1948 PRODUCTION OF OLIVE OIL, GREECE 


The 1948 production of olive oil in 
Greece is forecast officially at 54,665 met- 
ric tons, 62.3 percent below the 145,000 
tons produced in 1947, and 52.4 percent 
below the prewar 1935-38 average of 
114,723 tons. 

With the exception of 1921, when 
44.660 metric tons were produced, the 
1948 forecast indicates the smallest crop 
in records going back to 1917. When it 
is considered that there are many more 
bearing trees in 1948 than in 1921, the 
present crop stands out as the worst in 
the 3l-year span. Reasons given for 
the failure of a large proportion of trees 
to bloom in 1948 and therefore to bear 
fruit can be summarized as follows: (1) 
1948 was an “off year” in the production 
cycle of the olive trees; (2) the long 
period of dry weather since February 
1947 had only one month, December 1947 
with above-normal rainfall; (3) there 
has been increased cultivation of soil- 
depleting crops among olive trees, which 
robbed the latter of needed moisture and 
plant food. The cumulative effect of 
these adverse factors, rather than the 
particular force of any one, seems to be 
the only plausible explanation for the 
poor showing in 1948. 

AMAG’s (American Mission for Aid to 
Greece) attempts during the first half of 
1948 to persuade the Greek Government 
to collect and export a sizable part of the 
large 1947 surplus met with little success. 
In all positions, including large stocks in 
the hands of producers, there will be a 
carry-over of about 52,200 metric tons of 
olive oil as of December 31, 1948. On the 
other hand, if forecasts of the exception- 
ally short 1948 crop are borne out, most 
of this carry-over will be needed for in- 
ternal consumption in 1948-49 

The exportable surplus at the end of 
the 1948-49 crop year will scarcely reach 
2,000 tons. In any event export pros- 
pects are unfavorable because (1) inter- 
nal prices for olive oil have climbed to 
a level too high to make exports profit- 
able and (2) the carry-over is largely 
held by producers who are not likely to 
sell until the spring of 1949 when they 
will have their first real indication of 
the size of the 1949 olive crop. 

Exports of olive oil in the first 7 months 
of 1948 amounted to 5,088 metric tons. 
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The United Kingdom was the foremost 
customer, taking 1,479 tons, Austria was 
second, buying 1,396 tons, followed by the 
United States which purchased 588 tons; 
Egypt took 512 tons, and Italy, 488 tons. 
The remainder was exported to a num- 
ber of countries. 


PRODUCTION OF OIL SEEDs, ITALY 


As a direct consequence of the large 
olive crop in 1947 and improved world 
supplies, Italian oilseed plantings were 
reduced in 1948. Production of oilseeds 
in 1948 totaled 51,969 metric tons as 
compared with 57,952 tons in 1947. Ex- 
clusive of flaxseed and castor beans, the 
totals were 38,018 and 43,928 tons re- 
spectively, a decrease in edible oilseeds 
of about 13 percent. The edible oilseeds 
included rapeseed, colza, peanuts, sun- 
flower, sesame, and soybeans 


PRODUCTION OF OLIVE OIL, ITALY 


Preliminary estimates for production 
of olive oil in Italy during the 1948-49 
season are for 264,600,000 pounds of edi- 
ble olive oil from direct pressing plus 
about 46,000,000 pounds of sulfur oil 
This is less than half the olive oil pro- 
duced from last year’s Olive crop. The 
1948-49 season oil is not expected to be 
of high quality. 

Stocks controlled by the Government 
from the 1947-48 crop totaled 93,000,000 
pounds as of November 5, 1948. The 
Government intends to release these 
stocks in the event of speculative in- 
creases in olive-oil prices 

No compulsory collections of olive oil 
will be made from the 1948-49 crop: 
rationing was discontinued during 1948 

The first postwar exports of olive oil 
were made during 1948, and about half 
of the 22,000,000 pounds exported was 
taken by the United States. At the end 
of November 1948, the market was stable 
with gradual price rises expected in 1949 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
GERMANY 


Production of various kinds of paper 
in Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, in Au- 
gust 1948 included 684,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram=approximately 2.2 pounds) of 
wrapping paper: 819,000 kilograms of 
other paper, unprocessed: and 256,009 
kilograms of crude roofing board 


HAITIAN IMPORTS 


Annual Haitian imports of paper from 
the United States amount to about $240.- 
000, the bulk of which is wrapping paper, 
cardboard, and wallboard. Because of 
restricted consumer purchasing power, 
imports of other grades from the United 
States are limited. The total paper 





market is estimated at slightly more 
than $300,000. 

Canada is the sole important competi- 
tor of the United States, supplying most 
of Haiti’s newsprint requirements. 

There are 92 separate classifications of 
paper grades in the Haitian Customs 
Tariff Schedule, including the following 
which might offer a fair volume of sales 
for United States exporters: Chipboard, 
wallboard (pressboard), bristols, roofing 
paper, wrapping, manila, linen or parch- 
ment, plain writing or legal papers, 
boxed writing paper, and toilet paper 

Many commodities are dutiable either 
on the basis of a fixed tariff per unit or 
on an ad valorem basis. In such bases, 
customs officials are permitted to adopt 
the means of assessment which will yield 
the higher duty 

There are no import restrictions on 
paper, and dollar availability is ample to 
provide for the country’s requirements. 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Paper and paper products were among 
the leading imports into Iceland during 
the period January through August 1948 
Imports of paper and related products 
amounted to 3,266 metric tons valued at 
6,523,588 crowns ($430,000), of which 
the United States supplied about 14 per- 
cent by value 


SUPPLY SITUATION, INDIA 


The paper supply situation in India in 
the March and June quarters of 1948 
was critically tight: there was a falling 
off in production and a noticeable de- 
cline in imports The total all-India 
output of paper and pulpboard in the 12 
months ended March 1948 was only 93,- 
300 tons. The total value of paper im- 
ported into all-India durin the 6 
months, January-June 1948, amounted 
to 30,000,000 rupees ‘(1 rupee approxi- 
mately $0.30, United States currency), a 
noticeable decrease from 53,800,000 ru- 
pees in the first half of 1947 and 47,000.- 
000 rupees in the second half of that 


yeal 


SHEETS, PRODUCTION 
SWEDEN 


VULCANIZED-FIBER 
AND FOREIGN TRADE 
Production of vulcanized-fiber sheets 
in Sweden amounted to 1,088 metric tons 
in 1946 (latest data available), compared 
with 594 tons in 1945, and 824 tons in 
1938, all by one manufacturer It is 
probable that domestic production will 
continue toincrease. At least half of the 
plant’s output is consumed by the manu- 
facturer in making converted products; 
the remainder is exported Domestic 
consumption in 1946 was estimated at 
about 800 tons 
Exports totaled 657 tons in 1947, com- 
pared with an average of 500 tons an- 
nually in the years immediately preced- 
ing the war. The Netherlands, Belgium, 
and France were the chief markets in 
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1947, whereas Poland was the principal 
buyer in 1938. 

Imports increased to 180 tons in 1947 
from 127 tons in 1946 and an average of 
40 tons annually in prewar years. The 
United States supplied the bulk of them, 
but prospects for continued imports from 
the United States are unfavorable. 


PULPWOOD AND Woop-PuLPp PRODUCTION 
AND SALES, NORWAY 


A timber cut in Norway of 7,000,000 
cubic meters is predicted for the 1948- 
49 season, reports the Norwegian Min- 
ister of Commerce. The cut for the 
1947-48 season amounted to 6,400,000 
cubic meters. 

On the basis of the increased cut, the 
Minister foresaw an allotment of 3,600,- 
000 cubic meters of pulpwood to the 
wood-pulp industry, as compared with 
the current allotment of 3,000,000 cubic 
meters, and a consequent increase in 
export sales of the wood-pulp industry. 

EXPORT TARGETS, U. K 

Goals to be attained by the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1949 call for ex- 
ports of paper, cardboard, and related 
items at a rate of £2,000,000 (£1—ap- 
proximately $4.03) per month. The rate 
for the end of 1948 was set at £2,200,000 
per month, whereas the rate actually 
achieved in the third quarter of 1948 was 
£1,840,000 


Soaps. Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


AUGUST SOAP PRODUCTION SHOWS IN- 
CREASE, FRANCE 


During August 1948, France produced 
15,082 tons of soap as against 12,596 tons 
for July, an increase of almost 20 per- 
cent Production of different types of 
soap for the 2 months were as follows 


August July 

(meotris (metric 

tons) tons) 
Toilet soap 868 1, 365 
Shaving cream 68 109 
Laundry p 7, 639 5, 741 
Scrubbir oap 1,525 1, 173 
Detergent 2,951 2, 268 
Soft soap 1, 199 1,187 
Industrial ip 832 803 
Total 15, 082 12, 596 


GUATEMALAN EXporRTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


In the period May 15 through Novem- 
ber 15, 1948, the Association of Citro- 
Nella and Lemongrass Growers, Guate- 
mala, shipped 323,580 pounds of citro- 
nella and lemongrass oils to foreign 
countries. Over 100,000 pounds of these 
oils were delivered ‘(in November) by the 
Association to Puerto Barrios for ship- 
ment to New York. Because of the long- 
shoremen’s strike, and the urgent need 
of supplies to bolster the Association’s 
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stocks in its New York City warehouse, 
31 drums (net weight 12,701 pounds) of 
citronella oil were shipped by air from 
Guatemala City to New Orleans. The 
drums then were transshipped by rail to 
New York. 


NIAOULI-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
NEw CALEDONIA 


Despite the favorable demand for nia- 
ouli oil, production recently has been 
neglected in New Caledonia because of 
acute lack of labor for picking the leaves. 

Niaouli oil is distilled from the leaves 
of the niaouli or Melaleuca viridiflora 
tree, and has properties similar to those 
of eucalyptus. The inland forests of New 
Caledonia abound in many varieties of 
timber, with the niaouli tree predomi- 
nating, but exploitation is difficult be- 
cause of the remote location. 

Total output of niaouii oil from New 
Caledonia, all of which was exported in 
1947, amounted to 41 metric tons, valued 
at 7,842,000 francs, C. F. P. (French colo- 
nies in the Pacific). The United States 
purchased shipments valued at 1,702,000 
francs, C. F. P. Output and exports of 
this oil in 1946 totaled only 6 metric 
tons, valued at 622,000 francs, C. F. P. 
(US$1=about 50 francs, C. F. P.) In 
1939 production and exports amounted 
to 25 tons 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


BELGIUM’S CONSUMPTION, IMPORTS, AND 
REEXPORTS 


Cotton consumption in Belgium in the 
first 8 months of 1948 averaged 6,762 tons 
a month 

Imports during the period January 
through September 1948 from various 
countries (with figures for the corre- 
sponding period of 1947 in parentheses) 
were as follows: United States, 12,496 
tons (19,023) ; Belgian Congo, 15,180 (10,- 
631); Brazil, 9,074 (10,117); India, 7,439 
(19,000); Peru, 3,450 (2,331); Egypt, 
1,361 (2,120); and others, 3,181 (2,522). 
The total from all countries amounted to 
52,181 metric tons (65,744). 

Reexports from January through Sep- 
tember totaled 1,160 tons as compared 
with 277 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1947. Larger exports in June, August, 
and September reflect fear of overstock- 
ing. Sales in those months were chiefly 
to Italy, Yugoslavia, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 


FOREIGN TRADE, BURMA 


Burma exports over 90 percent of its 
raw cotton production because of the lack 
of textile mills. Before the war, most 
cotton was sent to India and Japan, but 


since the war, the larger part is sent to 
China. 

As part of its industrialization pro- 
gram, the Burmese Government plans to 
build a spinning and weaving mill with 
20,000 spindles and 200 automatic power 
looms. It is anticipated that the mill 
will commence operations in April 1949, 
and will produce about 60,000 pounds of 
yarn and 60,000 yards of cloth weekly. 

Cotton piece goods constitute the 
largest single group, by value, in Burma’s 
imports. Practically all cloth comes 
from the United Kingdom and India. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


With the full operation of a new mill 
in Morocco, 500 metric tons of cotton 
cloth will be produced in 1948 as com- 
pared with 150 tons in 1947. Plans are 
being made to build another new mill at 
Port-Lyautey in 1949, which should in- 
crease production even more. Imports 
in the first 7 months of 1948 totaled 
6,371 tons as compared with imports for 
the entire year 1947 of 7,968 tons. France 
is the main source, having supplied 5,854 
tons in 1947: The United States supplied 
1,101 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


During 1947 the Portuguese cotton 
textile industry produced 29,059 metric 
tons of cotton yarn and 22,546 tons of 
piece goods as compared with 29,606 tons 
of cotton yarn and 21,134 tons of piece 
goods in 1946, and 24,990 tons of cotton 
yarn and 19,382 tons of piece goods in 
1945. Production up to November 1948 
was above the average for 1947, although 
no figures are available as yet for 1948. 

Exports of cotton goods in 1947 totaled 
7,546 tons as compared with 7,611 tons 
in 1946 and 6,602 in 1945. A large part 
of these exports goes to the Portuguese 
colonies—mainly to Angola and Mozam- 
bique. The cotton textile industry in 
1946 comprised 357 mills of which 26 
were spinning, 265 weaving, and 61 spin- 
ning and weaving mills. There were in 
operation 660,231 spindles and 24,519 
looms; of the latter, 23,624 were me- 
chanical, including only 232 automatic 
looms. There were also 760 hand looms. 


STOCKS AT BARCELONA, SPAIN 


Cotton stocks at Barcelona, Spain, in 
September amounted to 25,196,672 kilo- 
grams, mostly Brazilian and Indian, Im- 
ports for the third quarter of 1948 totaled 
21,047,034 kilograms. 


Silk and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHINA 


Production of raw silk in China has 
been estimated at 71,526 bales (13344 
pounds each) for the year 1948. This is 
18 percent larger than the 1947 estimate 
of 60,522 bales. Production of spun silk 
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in 1948 has been estimated at 9,095 bales 
and filature silk, 18,272 bales. 

From January to August 1948, exports 
of raw silk amounted to 4,843 bales as 
compared with 8,482 bales in the calen- 


dar year 1947. Silk-piece-goods exports 
amounted to 366 bales in January-Au- 
gust 1948 as compared with 1,504 bales 
in 1947. 

From January to June 1948, Russia 
was the largest buyer of raw silk, taking 
1,578 bales or 38 percent of the total. 
Exports to India during that period were 
871 bales and to the United States, 526 
bales. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
Imports, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Imports of rayon piece goods into Ja- 
maica in the first 6 months of 1948 to- 
taled 1,053,528 yards, of which the United 
States supplied 287,125 yards; the United 
Kingdom, 736,575: Canada, 29,648: and 
France, 180. 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, COSTA 
RICA 


Approximately 4,000 yards of rayon 
piece goods are produced daily in Costa 
Rica, representing about 51 percent of 
the total consumption of this material. 
Crepes, high satins, and utility satins are 
produced. The United States is the only 
source of rayon yarn. During 1947, 115 
tons of rayon piece goods were imported, 
105 tons from the United States and the 
remainder from Brazil, the United King- 
dom, France, Italy, and others. 


RAYON IMPORTs, EL SALVADOR 


Rayon imports into El] Salvador during 
the first half of 1948 were substantially 
lower than during the first 6 months of 
1947. 

Total imports of rayon piece goods in 
January-June 1948 amounted to 725,092 
yards. The United States, the chief sup- 
plier, shipped only 537,531 yards in 1948 
as compared with 1,064,801 yards in 1947. 


W ool and Products 


EXPORTS OF BLANKETS AND RUGS, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Exports of blankets and rugs from 
Southern Rhodesia in January-June 
1948 numbered 177,520 as compared with 
72,763 in the corresponding period of 
1947. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


There were only 386,250 head of sheep 
in Czechoslovakia on January 1, 1948, or 
about 21 percent less than in January 
1947, according to official reports. Pro- 
duction of wool in 1948 was estimated at 
1,190,000 kilograms. 

The State Statistical Office reported 
imports of greasy, scoured, and combed 
woo! from various countries in the pe- 
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riod July 1, 1947, through May 1948 as 
follows (in kilograms) : United Kingdom, 
9,530,800; Australia, 1,992,100; France, 
1,798,300; Belgium, 675,200; and Switzer- 
land, 629,000. Imports from Brazil from 
July 1947 through April 1948 amounted 
to 1,987,100 kilograms. 

Wool-spinning mills are almost wholly 
dependent upon deliveries from countries 
requiring hard currency, and purchases 
must be balanced by large exports of 
finished wool textiles or other products. 
Consequently, the quantity of finished 
material available to the domestic mar- 
ket is in very short supply. 


PRODUCTION, LEBANON 


The increasing number of Palestinian 
Arab refugees now quartered in Lebanon 
has increased both the consumption of 
mutton and the production of pulled wool 
in Lebanon during 1948. Exports of 
pulled wool to the United States are also 
increasing. During the first 9 months of 
1948, an estimated 230,000 head of sheep 
were slaughtered. Production of clipped 
wool in January-October 1948 amounted 
to 40 metric tons, the same as in the cal- 
endar year 1947, and of pulled wool, in 
January-October 1948, 350 tons as com- 
pared with 375 tons in the entire year 
1947. Pulled-wool production by the end 
of 1948 will be about 500 metric tons. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Production of greasy wool in Morocco 
in 1948 has been estimated at 4,800 tons, 
as compared with 3,600 tons in 1947. 
During the 1948 shearing season, May 
through June, approximately 8,000,000 
sheep were shorn and 12,000 tons of fleece 
obtained. 

Imports of wool during the first 8 
months of 1948 totaled 2,247 tons and ex- 
ports 962 tons as compared with 1947 
totals in the first 8 months of 2,387 tons 
and 1,102 tons, respectively. Approxi- 
mately 930 tons were imported from New 
Zealand, 52 from Australia, 70 from the 
United Kingdom, and the remainder 
from Argentina. 

Production of woolen cloth increased 
to 1,200,000 meters during 1947 as com- 
pared with 840,000 meters in 1946 and 
only 400,000 meters in 1939. Woolen 
yarn production amounted to 650 tons 
in 1947. Stamped rug production dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1948 totaled 
41.819 square meters, or approximately 
the same as in the corresponding period 
of 1947. 

Exports of woolen goods in the first 8 
months of 1948 as compared with the 
entire year 1947, in parentheses (in tons) 
were as follows: Yarn, 133 (160); cloth, 
128 (278) ; and rugs, 80 (133). 

Imports of woolen goods in the 8- 
month period amounted to 123 tons of 
yarn and 911 tons of cloth as compared 
with 160 tons and 278 tons in the entire 





year 1947, respectively. Practically the 
entire yarn and cloth trade was with 
France. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, SYRIA 


Syrian wool production in 1948 is not 
expected to exceed 2,200 metric tons, 
washed weight, as compared with 3,490 
tons in 1947. Production of goat’s hair 
in 1948 has been estimated at 2,400 to 
2,600 tons. An estimated 2,500,000 sheep 
and 1,000,000 goats were clipped. 

Exports of raw wool during the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 2,081 tons. Goat 
hair imports amounted to 57 tons in 1947. 
Demand by United States buyers is ex- 
pected to exhaust stocks before the 1949 
clip appears on the market 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION OF ABACA, GUATEMALA 


Production of abaca fiber in Guate- 
mala during the second and third quar- 
ters of 1948 amounted to 5,381,125 pounds 
including 33,750 pounds of tow. Total 
production for 1948 was estimated at a 
little less than 13,000,000 pounds. During 
the two quarters, 5,776,750 pounds of 
abaca were exported 


PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of abaca in the Philippine 
Republic for the first 10 months of 1948 
amounted to 517,633 bales compared with 
687,516 bales in the corresponding period 
of 1947. At the present monthly rate of 
production, output for all of 1948 may be 
only about 600,000 bales. Forecasts for 
1949 vary from 500,000 to almost 650,000 
bales. Exports in January—October 1948 
totaled 514,994 bales. The United States, 
the leading foreign market, took 39 per- 
cent of all exports 

Production of maguey in the period 
January-October 1948 totaled 26,153 
bales as compared with 54,815 bales for 
the similar period of 1947. Exports inthe 
first 10 months of 1948 amounted to 
31,842 bales. 

Production of ramie in the 10-month 
period of 1948 totaled 328 bales, with 
exports amounting to 581 bales, mostly 
old stock. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS OF LEAF TOBACCO, BELGIUM 


Leaf-tobacco imports into Belgium 
during the first 9 months of 1948 totaled 
32,317,000 pounds, of which the United 
States supplied 22,399,000 pounds, or 69 
percent. Other principal sources of 
Belgian leaf imports during the first 3 
quarters of 1948 were: Brazil, 2,185,000 
pounds: Dominican Republic, 1,720,000 
pounds, and India, 1,098,000 pounds 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Ecuador Considering Loan 
For Pan-American Highway 


The Ecuadoran Government is con- 
sidering the possibility of a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank to be used for 
the completion of the remaining portion 
of the Loja-Macara section of the Pan- 
American Highway, the American Em- 
bassy at Quito reports. 

The proposed highway will go from 
Cariamanga south to Macara, a highway 
distance estimated to be 70 kilometers, 
thus joining the city of Loja with the 
Peruvian frontier. Upon completion of 
the Guamote-E] Tambo highway early 
in 1949, the Cariamanga-Macara section 
will remain as the only link needed to 
provide a passable road across Ecuador 
from the Colombian to the Peruvian 
frontier. So far as can be ascertained, 
no detailed engineering survey of this 
route has yet been made 


Netherlands Outlines Steps 
To Conserve Electric Power 


The heavy demand for electric en- 
ergy in the Netherlands leaves no time 
for repair of the power-plant equipment 
which is wearing out. New capacity is 
therefore needed to enable the munici- 
pal authorities to carry out the urgently 
needed repair work. 

As part of a national campaign to con- 
serve electricity, the population of Am- 
sterdam has recently been requested to 
prevent the overloading of the power 
during peak hours. Store- 
window lighting will be allowed only be- 
tween 6 p. m. and 10 p. m. from Monday 
through Friday, and on Saturdays and 
Sundays from 4 p. m. to 10 p.m. Neon 
and other lights for advertising are pro- 
hibited. It has been suggested that busi- 
ness concerns change their office hours 
to save power. Private individuals are 
being urged to save power by limiting 
the use of electric heaters, electric irons, 
and other household appliances during 
peak hours. It has also been suggested 
that electric cooking be done at other 
than peak hours to distribute the power 
load more evenly. 

Comparative figures regarding the 
consumption of electricity on a typical 


Stations 
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mild winter day in Amsterdam before 
the war and at the present time, as fur- 
nished by the director of G. E. B. (Ge- 
meente Energie Bedrijven—Municipal 
Power Plants) follows: 





Power generated 
(in kilowatts) 
Nov.17,1939 Nov. 17, 1948 


Afternoon 90, 000 14U, 000 
Evening 130, 000 165, 000 
Night . 42,000 62, 000 


In July 1948, the power station in Am- 
sterdam generated 110,000 kilowatts dur- 
ing the middle of the day, compared with 
65,000 kilowatts in 1939. This increase 
prevents the G. E. B. from taking ad- 
vantage of the relatively low consump- 
tion in summer for repair of equipment, 
which must be kept at or near peak load 
all year. 

On November 17, 1948, the first of the 
1,100 piles were driven which are required 
in the first building of the new $23,400,000 
electric-power plant in Amsterdam West. 
It is expected that the first portion of 
this central plant will be completed in 
1952. At that time two generators with 
a joint capacity of 100,000 kilowatts wil] 
be put into operation. According to the 
director of the G. E. B., at least 15 years 
will be required to complete this plant, 
which will be the largest in the Nether- 
lands. 


Work Has Begun on Deepening 
Constanza, Rumania, Harbor 


Work is under way to dredge the har- 
bor and channel at Constanza, Rumania, 
to a depth of about 33 feet. This un- 
dertaking involves the removal of 100,- 
000 cubic meters of silt from the harbor 
and 250,000 cubic meters from the entry 
channel. Inasmuch as Constanza is the 
principal Rumanian port on the Black 
Sea, it is important that the harbor have 
sufficient depth to accommodate large 


vessels. 


Opening of Bega Canal 
Announced by Rumania 


The Bega Canal, extending from Timi- 
soara, Rumania, south to the Danube 
River, has been opened for a daily pas- 
senger and cargo service. Vessels draw- 





ing up to 10 feet can use the canal. The 
use of this canal is expected to lessen 
the load on Rumanian railway and truck- 
ing facilities, although it is estimated 
that no great- volume of cargo or pas- 
sengers is yet moving over the canal. 


Switzerland Looks for No 
Electric-Supply Shortage 


No scarcity of electric energy is ex- 
pected in Switzerland if the winter pre- 
cipitation is average. In early October, 
it was announced that the reservoirs of 
the Swiss hydroelectric plants contained 
sufficient water to provide 1,141,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, about one- 
fourth of Switzerland’s winter power re- 
quirements. 


New Zealand Reduces Rates 
For Post-Office Services 


Reductions in charges for post-office 
services from New Zealand to oversea 
countries went into effect on October 
4, 1948. The reductions are related to 
the recent alteration in exchange which 
brought New Zealand currency to parity 
with sterling. The following services 
are affected: Air mail and parcel post, 
cables, radiotelephone, and radiophoto- 
telegrams. 


Egyptian Government Plans 
Desert-Region Development 


Plans are under consideration by the 
Egyptian Government and the Heliopolis 
Development Society for the development 
of a new suburban area in the desert 
region between Heliopolis and Farouk 
Airfield. The government’s part princi- 
pally would be the installation of water, 
lighting, and sewage facilities. 


Bus Service Replaces 
Tramears in Jamaica 

The antiquated tramcars finally dis- 
appeared from Kingston, Jamaica, roads 
on August 7, 1948, reported the American 
Vice Consul at Kingston. Many people 
saw the end of an era in the announce- 
ment that these old cars were being 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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HANDICRAFTS as a 

Factor in Promotion 

of Italy’s Exports 
(Continued from p. 9) 


complaints of American buyers, the CNA 
proposes to establish methods of inspect- 
ing merchandise for export prior to ship- 
ment and to aid in developing adequate 
packing methods. It proposes to set up 
standards which must be met by pro- 
ducers for export, and hopes to devise a 
system by means of which American buy- 
ers May obtain definite guaranties as to 
price stability and delivery dates. It ex- 
pects to set up a “commercial aid” unit 
to assist small producers in cost-account- 
ing, pricing, invoicing, obtaining export 
licenses, and the like. If necessary, the 
CNA will make advance payments to 
small producers whose production has a 
market in the United States but who are 
unable to carry the burden of inventories 
and stocks. 

The CNA will also act as an exhibitor 
of Italian products in foreign countries, 
especially in the United States through 
the house of Italian Handicrafts and by 
participation in fairs and exhibitions. It 
will establish contacts with American 
importers, department stores, and other 
distributors and try to obtain orders from 
them to be allocated in Italy to those who 
can fill them best. It will also carry on 
promotional campaigns through the 
press, radio, and other channels of mass 
communication. 

The CNA has already established an 
export office in Florence. The director of 
this office, Vasco Meucci, has had many 
years of experience as representative and 
agent of American buyers in Italy. The 
export office in Florence has on exhibit 
samples of Italian production, and acts 
as advisor to Italian firms interested in 
export. It also offers its services to for- 
eign buyers, especially from the United 
States, who want to get in touch with 
Italian producers and exporters. It is 
ready to act as sales agent for small 
Italian firms which cannot afford to have 
their own representatives in the United 
States. 


Experiment and Model 


THE Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana has 
been in existence only since July 1948, 
and the funds of the Export-Import Bank 
became available only about a month or 
so ago after the loan agreement was 
signed. The CNA is thus still in the early 
experimental stages of its work. That 
its sponsors intend to do everything in 
their power to make it a success is clear 
from the way in which it has been set up 
and from the enthusiasm with which its 
work is imbued. The chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the CNA is the Min- 
ister of Industry and Commerce, Ivan 
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Matteo Lombardo; the vice-chairman is 
Gualtiero Loria, a substantial and suc- 
cessful businessman of Florence who has 
interests in a large ceramics plant, a large 
specialty store in Florence, and factories 
in Milan; one of the executive directors 
who is in charge of the work of the CNA 
is Ramy Alexander—who has had much 
practical experience, who combines a 
sense for business with a wide Knowledge 
of Italian art and culture, and who has 
established close personal relations with 
artists and craftsmen in Italy as well as 
with business firms in the United States. 
These men as well as some of the other 
members of the Board whom I met 
showed a deep interest and faith in what 
the CNA may do for Italian handicrafts. 
Public officials concerned with general 
export problems with whom I talked gave 
assurance of their support for the pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless, in the light of general 
economic trends, the enterprise may be 
regarded as an experiment. It remains 
to be seen whether in view of the pre- 
dominant interest in Italy as elsewhere 
in further industrialization, there is a 
place in the economy for a healthy and 
prosperous small-business and handi- 
craft sector. It remains to be seen 
whether this small industry can supply 
a living to those engaged in it at all com- 
parable with opportunities in large-scale 
industries. It further remains to be seen 
to what extent rising living standards 
and demand conditions in the United 
States may give handicraft and small- 
industry products a larger place in the 
export trade of Italy 

Looked at from this general point of 
view, the experiment of the CNA has a 
much wider interest. For the question 
of the place of small business and handi- 
craft work in the economy is neither local 
nor even regional. Every country, includ- 
ing the United States, has been con- 
cerned with it in one way or another 
The form in which the problem appears 
in Italy is of particular interest to a num- 
ber of countries which also have handi- 
craft and semiluxury industries whose 
growth seems promising—for example 
Mexico, other Latin-American countries, 
and several countries in Europe 

From the point of view of the United 
States the possibility of developing these 
trades and their export capacity is of 
practical importance. It offers a source 
of increasing imports into the United 
States of products which need not be 
competitive, which can help to close our 
export-import gap and repay loans, and 
which can enrich American ways of liv- 
ing. It offers a basis for interchange of 
cultural values which reach all of us 
through the needs and comforts of daily 
life. 

It is thus logical to regard the work of 
the CNA not only as an experiment but 
as a model. What is being done to help 





the handicrafts of Italy can be done also 
for any other country which offers simi- 


lar opportunities. As a matter of fact, 
the Export-Import Bank has expressed 
interest in the extension of loans de- 
signed to increase U. S. imports on a 
selective basis, whether of handicraft or 
other products, provided an appropriate 
organization is set up for the purpose and 
provided such loans can improve the bal- 
ance-of-payments position of the bor- 
rowing country and at the same time be 
of benefit to American producers and ex- 
porters. What was begun in Italy may 
thus become a form of international eco- 
nomic cooperation in general. In such 
case, the practices and methods devel- 
oped by the CNA will be of interest to 
many countries and the Italian experi- 
ment may serve as a model, not to be 
slavishly copied but to be studied by all. 








During the calendar year 1947, Bel- 


gium imported a total of 39,693,000 
pounds of leaf. The United States sup- 
plied 25,344,000 pounds, or 64 percent 
In the prewar (1935-39) period, how- 
ever, when imports averaged 39,900,000 
pounds, annually, the United States 
share was only 33 percent 

The dollar situation in Belgium con- 
tinues to be tight, and all expenditures 
of dollars are subject to the approval of 
the Ministry of Economi« 


Recent information regarding quan- 
tities of leaf utilized in factories indicate 
that the trend toward cigarettes is con- 
tinuing. For the first 8 months of 1948, 
about 51 percent of the leaf went into 
cigarettes. In 1947, about 48 percent of 
the leaf was used in cigarette manufac- 
ture, and in prewar (1935-39) years only 
26 percent. The most striking decline 
has occurred in the percentage of leaf 
utilized in smoking tobacco. In prewar 
years, about 60 percent of the total leaf 
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processed was for smoking tobacco, but 
during the period January-August 1948 
only 41 percent was so used. 


PRODUCTION QUOTAS, CUBA 


The Cuban Cabinet on November 25, 
1948, approved a decree restricting 1948- 
49 production of sun-grown tobacco to 
60,860,000 pounds—about 7 percent 
larger than the 1947-48 sun-grown crop. 
Quotas are to be prorated among grow- 
ers in Vuelta Abajo at 65 percent, in 
Semi-Vuelta at 60 percent, and in Partido, 
Las Villas, and Oriente-Camaguey at 80 
percent of output in 1945-46, a season 
when about 80 million pounds of sun- 
grown leaf was produced Production 
of shade-grown wrappers and binders is 
not being restricted, but the decree spe- 
cifically forbids harvesting of second- 
growth leaves in shade-grown areas. 


IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 
D. &. 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into the United Kingdom for the 9- 
month period January-September 1948 
totaled 186,402,000 pounds—about the 
same quantity imported during the sim- 
ilar period in 1947. Imports from the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1948 amounted to 125,603,000 pounds 
or 67 percent of the total Southern 
Rhodesia, with 26,772,000 pounds (14 
percent) was the second-ranking source 
of supply. During the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1947, imports from Southern 
Rhodesia were only 7,578,000 pounds. 
The sharp rise reflects successful efforts 
to increase tobacco purchases from 
countries within the sterling area 
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The Central Government of Iran has 
approved the expenditure of £4,200,000 
in the next 4!5 years on the purchase of 
machinery and pipes for the Pipe-Laying 
Office of the Tehran Municipality 
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Reparations News 


Circular of December 3 adaptable for peacetime production in 
the following 34 war and _ industrial 


GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE FOR : ‘ 
plants declared available for reparation 





REPARATION ; 
from Germany, have been received by 

The official inventories, listing and de- the Office of International Trade, De- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment partment of Commerce: 

Serial No Plant Location Description 

Groupe I 
1411 B/S/399 Otto Schickert & Co., K. G Bad Lauterberg Plant for the production of 85 percent 

hydrogen peroxide (excluding power 
Station 

Grover Il 
1143 B/S/69 Bergisch-Markisches Eisen Velbert Part plant comprising steel-making equip 

werk Franz Metzger, No. 1 ment 

1153 B/S/396 V. L. M. (Vereinigte Leicht Hannover-Laatzen Plant for production of light alloy sheet, 
metalwerk¢ strip, extruded sections; and wire. 

1307 

B/S/336 Lindener Eisen und Stahl Linden (a) Part plant for the production of shells 

werke G. m. b. H ind tank parts. 

B/S/39 Hannover- Linden (4) Part plant comprising Siemens-Martin 

furnaces and 2 electric are furnaces. 

1320 B/s/4 Bochumer Verein fuer Guss Bochum Part plant comprising steel-making equip 
tahlfabrikation, A. G., Guss ment and part of forging section 
tahlwerk Section 

1322 B/S/66 Hoesch A. G Dortmund Part plant comprising 2 electric are fur- 

naces, drawn-wire plant, and part of 
forging section 

1478 B/S/38 Wilhelm Schmidding Linden Part plant for the production of aircraft and 

Thine cases. 

1483 B/S/17 Dynamit A. G Foerde, near Greven Plant for the production of explosives and 

brueck ignitors 

1568 B/S/127 at Schlebuseh Part plant comprising 

(a) the section for the disillation of glycer- 
ine; (6) Part of the section for the pro 
duction of trinitrotuluene 

1500 B/S/93 Deutsche Roehrenwerke <A Mulheun (Ruhr Part plant comprising one 3.1-meter plate 
G., Thyssen Work mill, 2 ancillary plate mills and ancillary 

equipment, part of tube turns section, 1 
Fretz Moon tube mill, 2 radial drum 
rolling mills, Ehrardt presses, and part 
of section for the production of large 
welded pipe 

1604 B/S 44 Huettenwerke Siegerland A Niederschleden (Sieg Part plant comprising blast-furnace section 
G., Charlottenhuett for the production of pig iron 

606, BUS 500 August - Thyssen -Huett« \ Duisburg Hochfeld Part plant comprising 2 blast furnaces and 
Gi., Vulkan Works incillary equipment 

Hii5, BS 102 Kaltwalzwerk Plettenberg Plettenberge-Bahnhof Plant for the production of cold rolled 
Brockhaus Soehn strip 

ty Bs 104 Kronprinz’’ A. G. fuer Met Hilden Plant for the production of seamless pre- 
illindustrie, Hilden Works cision tubes 

K ) Rohr und Walzwerk Fr Pulheim (Bez. koeln Plant for the production of cold strip and 
Uebemann welded precision tubes 
B Sch ed A. G., Gruent! H n Part plant comprising section for the pro- 
Work duction of heavy bomb forgings 
R Walz u. Roe verke G. m Haan Plant for the production of cold strip and 
b. H welded precision tubes 
BS LIS Wickede Eisen u. Stahlwerk W ickede (Ruhr Port plant for the production of cold rolled 
(9.1 b. H strip 
s, | ) Wuragroehr G.m. b. H Plant for the production of cold strip and 
welded precision tubes 
BS Kloeckner Humboldt Deutz Koeln-Kalk Part plant comprising part of the equip- 
ment for the production of internal-com- 
bustion engines, and quarry and process 
ing equipment 
IB » Otto Koetter W uppertal-Barmen Plant for the production of accessories and 
fittings 
| - Ciustav I Remscheid-H el Plant for the production of small tools 
| ' Pellent & ¢ Welter Hebe Koeln-Ehrenfeld Plant for the production of cranes, weigh- 
if ing machines 
x2, B/S /249 Rodenkirehen, Get Rodenkirchen Plant for the production of accessories and 
fittings 
HS 2 Schmitz & Steffat Hager Do 
BS /267 W.. Siebel Blechwaret brik Freudenh« Plant for the production of boilers, tank 
vork, and pipe lines 
802, B/S/272 Steinmann & ( Hage Plant for the production of accessories and 
42%, BOS 40 Conrad Engelke Hannover’ Limmet Plant for the production of boilers, tank 
work, and pipe lines, machinery for gas 
nd water industry, plastics and rubbet 
$24, I j H meier & Sander Hanno, Plant for the production of lifts and ele 
vators, ceramic and porcelain machinery 
42, BS 4 kK & Reit { Plant for the production of boilers, tank 
\\ h id pipe lines 
. | 1 0 | A. ¢ H \ D 
s | { kK. H H burg-Harbu Plat | I 
win 
G 11 
s Bes l ilwerke G.1 t H Leese Plant for the product 
8 1Y ( I Hanenber Leese-W eser I) 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This they might be allocated to this Govern- 
announcement does not constitute an ment. Such expressions of _ interest 
offer of sale. American business firms should be forwarded to the European 
and citizens are invited to express any Branch Office of International Trade, 
interest which they may have in the pur- Department of Commerce, Washington 
chase of these plants in the event that 25,D.C. The plants have been declared 


4] 


| 
i 
{ 





available for reparation but have not yet 
been allocated to the Inter-Allied Repa- 


ration Agency. Action, however, toward 
allocation was scheduled to be taken on 
or after December 12, 1948, for Group I 
and December 20 for Group II. No due 
date has yet been set for Group III. 
While these plants have not yet been al- 
located to the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency, early receipt of expressions of 
interest would be appreciated in order 
that they may be properly processed 
prior to the deadlines later established 
in the allocation procedure. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the ForEIGN 


Serial No Plant 


Grovp I 
1193/1 B/S/485 Kampnagel, A. G 
1844, B/S/132 I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G 
1845, B/S/407 H. Schlueter 
Group II 


1065, B/S/474 Pressmetall G. m. b. H 


Location 


Hamburg 
Holten 


Neustadt 


Hamburg 


COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Cireular of December 6 
GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE FOR 
REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 
adaptable for peacetime production in 
the following 9 war and industrial plants 
declared available for reparation from 
Germany, have been received by the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


Deser iption 


Part plant comprising part of the equip- 
ment for the production of conveyors 

"lant for the production of ethylene oxide 
and ethylene dichloride 

‘lant for the production of cement ma 
chinery and metalworking machine tools 


-Bahrenfeld Plant for the production of aircraft parts 


1301, B/S/11 Bochumer Verein Gusstahl- | Bunde Part plant for production of tools and equip 
fabrikation A. G. (Edwin ment for shell manufacture 
Dranz Works). 

1332, B/S/56 Rheinmetall Borsig A. G., Duessdeldorf-Rath Plant comprising steelworks, mills, foun 
Rath Works. dry, and forge 

1495, B/S/24 Heindrichs und Auffermann Wuppertal-Oberbar- Part plant for the production of bomb 
A. G., Works No. 1. men cases and armor plates for aircraft 

1653, B/S/84 Andernach & Bleck Hagen-Halden Plant for the production of cold rolled strip 

and bright drawn bars 
1750, B/S/216 Kloeckner Humboldt Deutz Koeln- Deutz Part plant comprising part of the equip 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest they may have in the purchase 
of these plants in the event that they 
might be allocated to this Government. 
Such expressions of interest should be 
forwarded to the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 
The plants have been declared available 
for reparation but have not yet been al- 
located to the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency. Action, however, toward alloca- 
tion will be taken on or after December 
20, 1948, for Group I and January 2 for 
Group II. While these plants have not 
yet been allocated to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency, early receipt of ex- 
pressions of interest would be appreci- 
ated in order that they may be properly 
processed prior to the deadlines later 
established in the allocation procedure. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal pro- 
cedure or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparation News item in the FOorREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


42 


ment for the production of internal com 
bustion engines and quarry and process 
ing equipment, 





Trade-Marks: Extension 
of Time Limits. Czecho- 
slovakia 


According to the provisions of 
Decree No. 164 the time limits in 
which to submit applications for 
supplementary renewal of trade- 
marks will expire on December 31, 


1948. 
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(Continued from p. 39) 


broken up for building materials and that 
the seats could be bought cheaply for 
garden benches. The Kingston and St. 
Andrew corporation now faces the prob- 
lem of removing the rails throughout the 
city and rebuilding the streets. 

The public continues to express vol- 
uble dissatisfaction with the new bus 
service. Although the people are proud 
of the big new American busses, affec- 
tionately nicknamed “chi-chis” because 
of the sound of the air brakes, the public 
misses the convenience of the open-sided 
trams. Failure by the company to ex- 





Kconomiec Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 10) 


to Western European countries, Trieste, 
and China are included in the figure. 

Commodities and raw materials were 
included in the new authorizations which 
have been announced in press release 
numbers 298, 299, 300, 302, and 305. The 
new authorizations approved during the 
week were issued to Austria, Belgium, 
Bizone Germany, Denmark, France, 
French Zone Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, United King- 
dom, and China: 


Recipient countries 


Austria_ $3, 362, 600 
Belgium 18, 203, 615 
Bizone Germany ; (913, 568) 
Denmark (761, 199) 
France 24, 961, 221 
French Zone Germany. 5, 623, 500 
Greece , 255, 876 
Iceland 206, 000 
Ireland 2, 582, 540 
Italy 10, 462, 929 
Netherlands 3, 510, 486 
Indonesia 
Norway (1, 430, 000) 
Sweden 
Trieste 
United Kingdom 27, 745, 000 
Total, Europe 93, 809, 000 
China (7, 860, 453) 


85, 948, 547 


Procurement authorizations, including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through December 8, 
1948, with adjustments, follow: 


Total, all countries 


Austria $166, 979, 631 
Belgium 113, 475, 142 
Bizone Germany 332, 367, 050 
Denmark 81, 674, 483 
France 923, 838, 759 
French Zone Germany 57, 698, 418 
Greece 123, 469, 128 
Iceland 4, 523, 000 
Ireland 49, 995, 472 
Italy 433, 146, 579 
Netherlands 273, 260, 545 
Indonesia 61, 790, 958 
Norway 65, 990, 636 
Sweden 9, 950, 000 
Trieste 7, 679, 517 


088, 623, 347 


United Kingdom 


Total, Europe 3, 794, 462, 665 
China 167, 088, 213 
Total, all countries 3,961, 550, 878 





plain its difficulties has resulted in con- 
siderable resentment over lagging sched- 
ules and over-crowding during rush 
hours. Busses on the various routes were 
not labeled on the sides or back until 
after several months of complaint. Ar- 
ranging for stops at the downtown ter- 
minus to be made at the curbing instead 
of in the middle of an open street re- 
quired action by the city council. Win- 
dows and windshields broken during the 
strike in April have not yet been replaced. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
the trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


istration of following 





Date of 
lrade-mark Class No. and product publi 
cation 
1948 
Paramounte ‘+ Outer wearing apparel Nov. 1 
(clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings and un 
specified 
Novotrain {-A pharmaceutical product Do 
Steody] do Do 
Lider 11—-Cutlery for general and Do 
household — use Cutting 
ind perforating instruments 
ind tubes (except parts of 
machines 
ubrigel 17 — Oils and other substances Do 
for heating, illuninating, 
combustion, or lubrication 
Viscocel 22.-Cotton varn except sew Do 
ing thread 
Buda 11 Tea Do 
rriangulo 21—Vehick of all kinds Do 
manual, animal, mechani 
cal, or aviatorial traction 
Purita 41 Animal and vegetal food Deo 
tufts preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, pre 
erved or not 
Romarene A pharmaceutical product Nov 
Everbest 6—Outer wearing apparel Do 
clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
good tockings and ur 
pecified 
Vitafolifer 4 pharmaceutical product Do 
Vermomax do Do 
Lepivitina do Do 
Nasotrici do Do 
Control 6 Machine except agricul Nov. 6 
tural and their parts, for 
ill industrial purpose 
S —Precision, scientifie (in 
cluding for industrial, edu 
cational and utility pur 
prose measures and scale 
f all kinds) instruments 
Rutensor A pharmaceutical product Do 
lilany ws Outer wearing apparel Do 
clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
“i tocking ind oun 
pecified 
Par 11--Cutlery for general and 0 
household — use Cutting 
ind == perforating instru 
ments and tubs except 
parts of machine 
Miss 2+ Cotton piece good Nov u 
Virginia (Outer wearing apparel Do 
loth r, shoes, hats, knit 
ood tocking ind un 
pecific 
Neo-l 1 | 1) 
( 
I is Perfume ind see 1 BY 
oap Preparation for 
leaning nd conservation 
rf eeth and = hatr ind 
brushe Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified 
Cor S Silk (natural and artif Do 
cial T f thread 
Orocil A phar ceutical product Do 
Bucoe lo Do 
Cirtol ) ID 
Colpot i 1 
Bil-B 1% Car nd N If 
kind portin | id 
vearing apparel cl 
ly for sport 
Americar 11 Animal and vegetal food I) 
tufts, preserved o1 not 
Ingredients for food nd 
preparation of substances 
for the ime purpose, pre 
erved or not 
Ade-Plumit $A pharmaceutical prod Do 


uct 


December 27, 


1948 


lrade-mark 


Real 


Love ly 
Vitamol 


Aneclast 
Rami Linen 


Detabaco 


Cemoson 


Mix 


Lyspasmina 
Necaspina 
Bilimidina 
Anatox-Dif 
terico 
Sulfa-Buco 
Vacina 
Glico-Becevit 
rechnicolor 


Corlutina 


a 


Labrapia 


Lactian 


Labramino 
Grax-Oftal 
Rinotricin 
Supo-Tricin 


Chile.—Notice 


istration 





Class No, and product 


10—Wooden and metal fur- 
niture upholstered or not 
(except for offices and tech 
nical uses Mattresses, 
pillows, covers and quilts 
for beds and furniture 

36 Shoes 

48 -Perfumes and scented 

Preparations for 

ind conservation 

of teeth and hair and 

brushes. Combs and other 

toilet articles not specified 


soaps 
cleaning 


A pharmaceutical product- 


22—Cotton yarn (except sew- 
ing thread) 
23--Cotton piece goods 
2— Chemical substances used 
for agricultural and _ horti- 
cultural, veterinary and 
sanitary purposes 
&8—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, edu 
eational, and utility pur- 
poses, Measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 
4-—Matches. Candles, com- 
mon and detergent soap. 
Starch, blueing, and other 
preparations for washing 
A pharmaceutical product 
do. 
do 


do 
do 


do 


17— Office supplies and equip- 


ment of all kinds 
paper 

}—A pharmaceutical product 

11—Cutlery for general and 
household use Cutting 
and perforating instru 
ments and tubes (except 
parts of machines 

1-~Chemical substances used 
in maufactured products, 
industries, analyses, re 
search, photography and 
is anticorrosives 

11-Animal and vegetal 
foodstuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purposes, pre 
served or not 
A pharmaceutical product 

41—Animal and vegetable 
foodstuffs preserved or not 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, pre- 
served or not 
A pharmaceutical product 
do 
do 


except 


the 


Date of 


publi 


cation 


1948 


Nov 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Nov. 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Nov 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


10 


of applications for reg- 
following trade-marks 


was published in the Diario Oficial of 


December 
filed 


Trade Mark 


Farinol 


Tanax 
Sopal 
Aracel 
Sanigen 
Ultroina 


within 
publication: 


1948. 


30 days from 


Cl 
75 
maceutical 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Opposition must be 


date of 


ass No. and Product 
Drugs and phar- 
products 


Trade Mark 
Decaprin 


Liafon 
Octafen 
Tomapectin 
Tomatex 
Decalcit 
Velaxin 
Piomicol 
Exporol 
Veriazol_ 
Tersol 
Emolin 
Cardiazol 
Odol_ : 
Gingisol_ 
Lloidina aa 
Lloidinetta_ 
meee... .....<. 
Cupercilen 
Lentoserum 
Serilent 
Magsilate 
Pirizina 
Pirezol _ - 
Fenirectal 
Viarmo 
Acetrol 
Cinatrona 
Cinatrol._.... 
Alumatina 
Tomacor 
Randal. 
Armosinal 
Amotina_ _--- 


Cambavita_ _- 
Mosulan 
Berocs.........< . 
Gitogenin-....--- 
Hepatalgina - -- -- 
Cardianit- 

Nolem = 
Folabyl- -- 
Cancedil-__- 

Caseril 

Acansol 

Caresol 

Armosol 
Monarmo.__-_--_-_- 


De Armo-_-_-_-_-- ae 


Munoz De Armo 
Girolano Pagliano 
Antipernion 
Triplesul 

Sultrin ou 


Sultresan ‘ 


Merasulfadina 
Multisulfol 
Omnosul_- 
Mojarrieta 
Sano Plast 
NMA 

Calol 
Promizol 
Mosidal 
Steroxin 
Teforin 
Paswan 
Paswander 
Etiqueta 
Decal . = 
Xantaveril 
Xantoveron 
Cinaveron 
Cinafilex 
Puriveral 
Diprofilin 
Diproxantil 
Efilazon 
Uxorol Hebe 
M & B Planetol 
Libertad 


La Raspa 

La Ley 
Campeon 
Blanco Y Negro 


Class No. and Product 
75—Drugs and phar- 
maceutical products 
Do. 
Do. 


SSSSHPPSIS RSs 


ge 


88935 


SOSSPSPSPSPRSSISIS Is 


9 


bouD 
55 


82—Periodical publi- 
cations 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 





Trade Mark 


Class No. and Product 


Papelucho ........ 82—Periodical publi- 
cations 

Por Chile Do. 

Diogenes ok . Do 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 


registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario 
Oficial. Opposition must be filed within 


40 days from the date of first publication: 


Da 
, Class No f 
| k ones : 
1 pul 
M j +— Ladies I N 22 
iren’s dress 
Glaxo 6—C hemicals N 2 
Burnett is—Flavoring D 
Magsil t | l I) 
i l ce 
ngi £ 1 
*ompounds 
Battlefield R { t Roof « S ID 
I ide-mark | N 2 
RATON black 
le on white back 
una ul 
smaller ¢ 
black co g 





The U.S. TAX-TREATY 

PROGRAM: Stimulus to 

Trade and Investment 
(Continued from p. 4) 


plementary treaty now pending ratifica- 
tion by the French Government, be de- 
fined in a reciprocal manner. 

In conformity with the tax-treaty 
policy of both the United States and 
France, certain other provisions of the 
previous treaty of 1932 relating to indus- 
trial royalties and personal emoluments, 
have been slightly broadened in the pres- 
ent treaty. Now, exemption from tax at 
the will depend on the test of 
residence as contrasted with the test of 
both residence and citizenship applied 
under the previous convention between 
these two nations. To grant a corre- 
sponding exemption to that extended by 
France to American shipping enter- 
prises, article 13 exempts French ship- 
ping enterprises from the United States 
capital-stock taxes 

The effect of articles 2 to 14, inclusive, 
is that each country will avoid double 
taxation on certain items of income—real 
property, commercial profits, royalties, 
pensions, and capital gains. To accom- 
plish this, the United States will em- 
ploy its existing system of credit for 
foreign taxes paid which will be retained 
in force for the life of the treaty. On 
the other hand, France will allow, against 
its so-called “‘schedular” taxes, a credit 
of 12 percent (25 percent under the sup- 
plementary convention) of the income 
upon which United States taxes on divi- 
dends, interest, and trust income from 


source 


14 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 
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United States sources are paid This ter country except for taxes on their 
credit is generally slightly less than the real property In recent years, pro- 
United States taxon thisincome. Other visions have been embodied in our reve- 
income earned and taxable in the United nue laws, under which all foreign gov- 
States, such as business income, lease ernment employees, other than United 


rentals, and mineral royalties, will be 
wholly exempted from the French 
‘schedular” tax. Thus France, in effect, 
agrees to adopt our system of credit for 
United States taxes 

Articles 20 to 24, 
the adoption of the 


inclusive, constitute 


principles of ex- 


change of information and mutual co- 
operation in the collection of the taxes 
with which the convention is concerned 
These aspects of t similar 
to the 
treaty 
Sweden 
Through the operation of article 8, em- 
ployees of the Government of the United 
States, resident in France, will be re- 
the French “schedular’ and 
general income tax reciprocally with the 


exemption, from the United States nor- 


he treaty are 
corresponding articles of the 
United States 


between the and 


lieved of 


mal tax and surtax, of French Govern- 
ment employees in the United States 
other than United States citizens. Simi- 


larly, on a reciprocal basis, retirement 
pay has been exempted by article 8 to- 
gether with war pensions, which were 
previously exempted from taxation in the 


existing treaty 


Article 19, relating to direct and per- 
sonal taxes, both national] and local, fol- 
lows the principle of many consular 


treaties now in effect between the United 
States and foreign including 
France. These state that 
sular officers of one country resident in 


countries, 
treaties con- 
the other, and not engaged in business, 
are exempted national, 
local personal income taxes in 


and 
lat- 


from state, 


the 


States citizens, generally are 
a reciprocal basis, from the United States 
Federal income tax on their official sala- 
ries. Article 19 extends this principle, 
on a reciprocal basis, to State and local 


] 


taxes as well 


exempt, on 


personal income 
Article 18 is 
solution of 


designed to lay the basis 


fora number of cases in- 
volving French citizens and French cor- 
from the 


porations deriving capital gains 


sale or exchange of securities upon Amer- 
ican exchanges for years prior to 1936 
By the Revenue Act of 1936 and subse- 
quent acts, nonresident aliens were ex- 


empted from taxes on 


capital gains 
Some cases of capital gains prio! 
year were in dispute disposition of 
uch cases is nearly always attended with 
productive 


which 


considerable difficulty and i 


ft r } , 
lorelgn countrie¢ 


of irritation with 


} 


do not generally impose income tax on 
capital gain 
The provisions of this treaty, other 


dealing with the solution of 


France 


than those 
parallel 


problems peculiar to 


closely those of the treaty between the 
United States and Sweden 
Canada 

The major provisions of the treaty 
with Canada, which went into effect 
retroactively to January 1, 1941, may be 
ummarized as follow 

(1) The adoption of principles for the 
determination and taxation of business 
income derived by enterprises of one of 
the contracting states from source ith- 


in the other contracting state; 
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(2) The reciprocal exemption from 
taxation of certain items of income de- 
rived from sources within one country 
by residents or corporations of the other 
country: 

(3) The reduction, reciprocally, to 15 
percent in the rate of taxation upon cer- 
tain income derived by individual resi- 
dents of Canada, other than United 
States citizens, and by Canadian corpo- 
rations from United States sources—if 
such persons and corporations are not 
engaged in trade or business within the 
United States and have no office or place 
of business therein; 

(4) The alleviation, with respect to 
Canada, of certain allegedly extraterri- 
torial taxation by the United States of 
nonresident aliens and foreign corpo- 
rations; 

(5) The settlement of certain pend- 
ing cases of Canadian residents and 
Canadian corporations involving the tax- 
ation of capital gains; and 

(6) Cooperation between the two 
countries against tax evasion. 

The treaty is similar, generally speak- 
ing, to those between the United States 
and France and the United States and 
Sweden 

The 30-percent rate of United States 
income tax, generally applicable to non- 
resident alien individuals and nonresi- 
dent foreign corporations, is reduced by 
article XI to 15 percent in the case of 
residents of Canada and Canadian cor- 
porations. In the case of dividends paid 
by a United States domestic subsidiary 
corporation to its Canadian parent cor- 
poration, the rate is reduced to 5 percent 
The corresponding income taxes collecti- 
ble by Canada from residents and cor- 
porations of the United States are limited 
to the same rates 

Article XII exempts dividends and in- 
terest paid by Canadian corporations to 
Canadian residents, other than American 
citizen or to Canadian corporations, 
from United States income taxes. Ca- 
corporations with more than 50 
percent of the outstanding voting stock 
owned throughout the last half of the 
taxable year by residents of Canada, 
other than American citizens, are ex- 
article XIII from United 
States taxes on accumulated or undis- 
tributed earning profits, income, or 
surplu 

Article XIV attempts to solve the prob- 


] ‘ 
iem oO Cases 


nadian 


empted by 


arising prior to 1936 and 
involving the taxation of nonresident 
alien ind foreign corporations upon 
capital gains derived from transactions 
upon American security and commodity 
exchan This article confers upon the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue dis- 
cretion to deal with these cases individu- 
lly 

An important step in the direction of 
fiscal cooperation between the two coun- 
Dece nN Cl (eB 1948 


tries in the field of income taxation is 
taken in articles XIX, XX, and XXII. 
The United States will obtain, upon a 
reciprocal basis, information on a com- 
prehensive scale with respect to income 
derived by residents of the United States 
from Canadian sources and information 
concerning specific taxpayers where 
available in Canada. These principles 
materially complement our domestic sys- 
tem of information at the source and 
should be of value in the administration 
of the revenue laws. 


United Kingdom 

The principal features of our income- 
tax treaty with the United Kingdom may 
be summarized as follows: 

By article I, the treaty is made appli- 
cable in the United States only to Fed- 
eral income taxes, including surtaxes and 
excess-profits taxes. Consequently, the 
treaty does not apply to taxes imposed by 
the several States, with one exception. 

The 30-percent rate of United States 
tax generally applied with respect to non- 
resident aliens and nonresident foreign 
corporations, and the higher rates of nor- 
mal tax and surtax applied to such aliens, 
are reduced, by article VI, to 15 percent 
in the case of dividends paid by a United 
States domestic corporation to residents 
of the United Kingdom other than United 
States citizens or to United Kingdom 
corporations. A like reduction to 15 per- 
cent is applied, under article [X, to gross 
mineral royalties and to gross real-prop- 
erty rentals derived from United States 
sources by residents of the United King- 
dom. The United Kingdom, in effect, 
imposes no tax on dividends as such, 
but does impose surtaxes on dividends. 
Under the proposed treaty, dividends 
moving to the United States from the 
United Kingdom will be exempt from 
United Kingdom standard tax and 
surtax 

By articles VII and VIII, interest and 
industrial royalties are wholly exempt 
from taxes upon a reciprocal basis. Ac- 
cordingly, interest and royalties will 
move to the United States from the 
United Kingdom free from the United 
Kingdom tax of 50 percent and from the 
United States to the United Kingdom 
free from the United States tax of 30 
percent 

Under article XI the United States 
agrees to continue, during the lifetime of 
the treaty, its existing system of credit 
for foreign taxes insofar as credit for the 
United Kingdom tax is concerned, and 
to liberalize the system so as to allow 
credit for United Kingdom taxes on earn- 
ings out of which dividends are paid to 
United States shareholders of United 
The United King- 
dom, on the other hand, agrees to adopt 
the system of credit for United States 
taxes imposed upon income derived from 


States corporations 


United States sources by residents of the 
United Kingdom or by United Kingdom 
corporations. 

It has long been a provision of United 
States revenue laws that, under certain 
conditions, dividends paid by a foreign 
corporation to nonresident aliens or for- 
eign corporations are to be regarded as 
income from sources within the United 
States. These dividends are taxable by 
the United States even though the re- 
cipient of such dividends and the foreign 
corporation paying them are not resident 
in the United States. The United King- 
dom law does not contain any corre- 
sponding provision. The provision of 
the United States revenue laws has been 
the subject of frequent objections—on 
the grounds of extraterritorial taxation. 
Article XV of the treaty with the United 
Kingdom makes the provision inapplica- 
ble to residents of the United Kingdom. 

Similarly, article XVI makes the per- 
sonal-holding-company provisions of the 
United States revenue laws inapplicable 
to United Kingdom corporations con- 
trolled by residents of the United King- 
dom. In this respect, article XVI is iden- 
tical in principle with article XIII of the 
income-tax treaty between the United 
States and Canada, which makes the per- 
sonal-holding-company provisions inap- 
plicable to Canadian corporations. Arti- 
cle XVI of the convention with the 
United Kingdom contains safeguards 
against the use of the exemption as a 
means of tax avoidance. 

Article XVII is identical in principle 
with article XIV of the income-tax treaty 
with Canada. Under article XIV of that 
treaty, the settlement of cases involving 
Canadians and Canadian corporations 
prior to 1936, and involving the taxation 
of capital gains from sources within the 
United States, has been facilitated. 
While the number of similar cases in- 
volving United Kingdom residents and 
United Kingdom corporations is believed 
to be small, it was felt desirable to extend 
to the United Kingdom the same provi- 
sions in this respect as are found in the 
existing treaty with Canada. 

An important step in the direction of 
fiscal cooperation between the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the 
field of income taxation is marked by 
article XX. Under this article the United 
States will obtain, upon a reciprocal 
basis, information on income derived by 
residents of the United States from 
sources in the United Kingdom, as well 
as information concerning specific tax- 
payers where information is available to 
the revenue authorities of the United 
Kingdom. These principles complement 
the United States domestic system of in- 
formation at the source. 

An innovation is found in article XXII 
where the basis is laid for the applica- 
tion of the treaty to colonies, oversea ter- 
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ritories, and certain other 
which authority is exercised by the re- 


areas over 


spective governments. It is anticipated 
that many of the British colonies or other 
territories, which have tax systems closely 
analogous to that existing in the United 
Kingdom, will elect in the course of time 
to come within the scope of the treaty. 
This should provide a solution to prob- 
lems of income taxation which may exist 
between the United States and these col- 
onies. Inasmuch as the United States 
revenue laws do not extend to oversea 
possessions, such as Puerto Rico, those 
possessions will be free to elect to come 
within the scope of the treaty as they see 
fit. 


Treaties in Process of Negotia- 
tion and Ratification 


IN ADDITION to the treaties now in 
force, several more are in the process 
of negotiation or ratification. Negotia- 
tions have been held with South Africa, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, the Philippine Republic, New 
Zealand, and Mexico. A proposed treaty 
and a protocol with France, dealing pri- 
marily with estate taxes but containing 
some amendments to the existing in- 
come-tax treaty, have also been nego- 
tiated. The treaties with the Nether- 
lands and Denmark have been ratified 
with reservations. The Senate did not 
approve those articles exempting for- 
eigners from our capital-gains tax. Both 
the treaty and the protocol with France 
have now been ratified. If and when 
Denmark and the Netherlands accept 
these reservations, and when France has 
ratified the protocol, the treaties will go 
into effect. 

Preliminary discussions have been held 
with other countries which may ripen 
later into public announcement of formal 
negotiations. Like a good many present- 
day activities, our backlog of negotiated 
tax treaties is beginning to exceed our 
production of ratified treaties. 

The principles of our tax-treaty pro- 
gram are now well established and are 
being employed, with appropriate minor 
modifications, in the treaties now in the 
process of negotiation. In all probabil- 
ity, we can look forward to an expanding 
program of tax treaties, with the encour- 
agement to international trade and in- 
vestment that they afford, in the years 
ahead. 





Imports of machines, instruments, and 
parts into Syria and Lebanon totaled 
4,172 metric tons in the first quarter of 
1948, compared with 2,712 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1947; exports 
amounted to 60 tons in January-March 
1948, against 29 tons in the first quarter 
of 1947. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average Lat lable quota 
Countr ty l | é han Approx 
= tl 1 
1946 1947 Octot z ~ 
inual wnnu 1G4s Ra pUrV eres Date 
i ( 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 7 4). 2081 Oct. 30, 1048 
Ordinary +. 2 1.23 4.2 4 204 1 
Auction 14 4.4 14 1.04 2024 1) 
Free market 4.09 $08 1.8 $40 AM Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 12.42 42. 42 42.42 O25 De 1M48 
Lifferential 6.0 “HOF 0 OL7S I 
Curb 60. 4 4. SS. tit mK Ol 1 
Brazil ( ruzeire Official if. w) 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Dex 1, 1948 
Spec il free market 20.00 
Chile | Bank market 43. 1 3.10 0232 No 0, 1048 
Free irket 4 St 17.4% 68. 7 649. 40 0144 Do 
>. 2 100 1.00 100 1. ( I) 
Colombia 1 Commercial bank .. 7 1.7 76 1. 7¢ 682 © 1Y, 1948 
Bank of Republic L. 7¢ ‘ t vt HS I< 
Curt Ls 2.13 2 0) 2. 445 ier 
Costa Rica Color U neont rolled s4 6. 26 7. QF 7 1380 Nov. 30. 1948 
Controlled i ‘ ‘ ‘4 1) 
Cuba Pe Free 
u i LM mn) " OOK Dex 1, 1048 
Ecuador Ss Cer Bank I 14. ti 4) ‘ 11 0ON 0° 1948 
( il 
Frese 7.4 is. SO 1s. 2S j 1) 
Hondura Lemp Offi 4 2.04 2 04 2.04 $02) Dee 1, 1948 
Mexice Pes Free 1 st 4 i 4 RR 14! 1 ec 2 1948 
\ icaragu ( } on TI “ TI TT ww No 1). 1948 
{ 14 4 2 7 |) 
| iz (i Ottic 12 12 12 at N 14s 
Fre 7 tt 1) 
I ~ Of 6. i ( s ren 1U4s 
Fre . is 4 st) 54 Do 
Sa te I 2 A 2. ‘ ‘ 110K ] | M8 
Urugua I Cor T x " x I) 
Free 
Ir . 1% " mn I> 
qtr | y ss ‘ - . 4 4 ) 
\ ezuela B Contr ed Us Do 
k OU, Ly 
Bolivia curb rate r November; Chil ree Nov ( pte t C Ric 
incontrolled rate for N mber: N l N é t 
January to August 
June to December 
‘ No official quotation a lable ily 2 48 For f " HSS pe 4 ( t ¢ 0 
ber 1, 1948 
June 3. 1946, to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANA F RATES 
irgentina.—Imports into Argentir paid it the | entia ry ‘ ‘ | he 
portance to the Argentine economy Nontrade remittances from Arve na ure etfs ‘ he ‘ irke f 
Boliria [myx rts into Bol i are paid for at the controlled the rate it the differe ‘ ‘ hed by deeres 
October 20, 1947 according t the r importance to the Bolivian ¢ \ At t i l lollar evied 
Sales ol exchang e for con me i] imports under decree Apr 1v 1s M tr ¢ ire effected a he 
differential rate Phe curb mark technically illegal 
Brazil All remittances from Brazil are now made at tl e-1 ke ‘ ! ind the special free arket 
ite having been abolished respectively on Julw 22. 194¢ 1 Fet { l y fF r ‘ P be 194 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948 erta k he eff ‘ uct 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 
Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P ponit lade " | i ind e, W h the 
fficial rate, or at the banki k ‘ t hed Feb. 2 48) depe port t he articles t 
the Chilean economy, and I ae re eff i hie et Ke ‘ ised rnon 
trade remittance 
Colombia The Bank the Rep ( te the ! il t t hat I the mercial 
bank rates vary only I M " ire Pp these rat ibjec Axes TA ( 4 to 2 
percent Payments for other imports are made at the curbr ibject ‘ f i4 %) percel Rem 
tances on sccount f capital may be made either at the curb rate ! v! h spe I pr made, 
it the official rate, but sut ect in both cases to a 4 percent tax | ¢ ibje« taxe from 
4 to 40 percent ind only inst pecific i ded I be use t pur 
pose All exchange taxes are calculated the official 
Costa Rica Imports ire covered at the controlled ra M trade arc ake place at the u rolled rate 
Ecuador Essential” import paid for at tl ficial rat 1 perce and 1 suc per d r import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar { i | are paid fe flicial rate plus the 
import-permit charges and icre-per-dollar charge, which t th Tec e rate 20.04 sucres | loll Lux 
ury imports are paid for at the free rate plus th my per t ri $ perce j 1 1) loll ind the 
sucre-per-dollar charge Most nontrade remittances are made the free 1 
Nicaragua.—In flected at the official rate t m i he t A ta 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 
Paraquay Depending upon the essentiality of the myx Dp ! it it an 
iuction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the offici ntrade re tlanece ea t ( i 
Peru.— Most imports are paid for at the official rate, al ent ¢ ny I ‘ ithorized 
from time to time at the free rate Most nontrade remittances are t the free rate 
Uruquay The distinction between the free rate for ot he purpose vas It t hed Au 1. 1948 er hav 
ng been suspended since July 24, 1947 
Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 
All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are her le or tolerated. In addition, there are several 
countries, illegal or black markets in which rates fluctu widely and vary substantially from those above 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


The United States in World Af- 
fairs, 1947-1948. John C, Camp- 
bell. 1948. 572 pp. Price $5. 


Mr. Campbell prepared this book for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. Dean 
Acheson, former Undersecretary of State, 
wrote the introductory chapter. In it 
he says: 

“This volume is a thorough, sober, and 
objective survey of international devel- 
opments in the past 2 years. It is often 
said that never before in this country 
has there been such widespread interest 
in and discussion of foreign affairs. 
This is true and good. But interest, even 
deep interest, carries no assurance of 


knowledge and understanding. ... The 


reading of this book should be an obliga- 
tion, to be undertaken by those who 
aspire to have or to express informed 
opinions.” 

Mr. Campbell's book is the second post- 
war volume of the annual survey of 
American foreign policy made by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. It covers 
roughly the period from the spring of 
1947 to the spring of 1948. Combined 
with its predecessor, published in 1947, 
it traces our foreign policy over the 3 
years following VE-day. Let the author 
explain his purpose in his own words: 

“The purpose of this book is to present 
a straightforward, factual account of 
American foreign relations. No attempt 
is made to support a particular thesis or 
to weave the story round a central theme. 
Sometimes a theme is imposed by the 
events themselves. One problem which 
remained at the center of American 
thought and action in the field of foreign 
policy was that of adjusting to the reali- 
ties of living in the same world with the 
Soviet Union. Another was that of help- 
ing to establish a functioning world 
economic system which would give this 
country some prospect of future prosper- 
ity and peace. This book offers no solu- 
tion to these or any other problems. Its 
sole purpose is to contribute to a better 
understanding of the facts and issues 
involved.” 

Early chapters deal with our world 
position and our policies particularly 
with regard to Europe. Following these 
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AND REPORTS 


are discussions of inter-American affairs, 
developments in the Far East and in 
Palestine, trade policies, international air 
transport in its relation to foreign policy, 
the crisis in the United Nations, the 
Marshall Plan, and American-Russian 
relations. 

Available from: Harper & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. 


The United States and China. 
John King Fairbanks. 1948. 384 
pp. Price $3.75. 


Sumner Welles, former Undersecretary 
of State and present editor of The Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy Library, under whose 
auspices this book was written, in an in- 
troductory statement says: 

“During and since the years of the 
second World War, American public 
opinion has been often confused, and 
not infrequently altogether baffled, in its 
effort to understand the course of the 
developments which are taking place in 
China and to comprehend the reasons for 
the innumerable difficulties that have 
arisen in the conduct of our relations 
with China.” 

Mr. Welles concludes with this state- 
ment: “. . . A volume such as this, which 
gives the average American an under- 
standing of what Chinese history really 
is, of What makes the Chinese political, 
social, and economic machine function, 
and of the immense contribution that the 
Chinese people during more than 2,000 
years have made to civilization, repre- 
sents a contribution to American think- 
ing that is of almost unique value in these 
crucial years.” 

Professor Fairbank is well fitted to 
write about China. As early as 1932 he 
was living there. He returned to Amer- 
ica and taught Chinese history at Har- 
vard but went back again and has only 
recently returned from a tour of duty as 
director of the U. S. Information Service 
in China. 

Events in China are moving so rapidly 
that the facts of yesterday are out of 
date today. Yet Professor Fairbank’s 
analysis makes his readers more able to 
understand what is happening from day 
to day. The following extracts are a 


sample of the challenging way in which 
he treats his subject: 


“China is only superficially a meeting point 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Fundamentally it is a society alien 
to both Russia and America, which is devel- 
oping according to its own tradition and cir- 
cumstances.” 

“More broadly, our problem in China is 
only the forefront of our problem in all of 
Asia. As a Nation we must develop a new 
understanding and new policies toward the 
revolutionary process now at work among 
Asia’s peasant masses. The Asiatic half of 
mankind is entering upon an era of change 
which the West has precipitated but which 
we cannot control.” 

“The Modern China with which we Ameri- 
cans have contact is a thin veneer spread 
lightly over the surface of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. Beneath it the Old China still endures, 
in the peasant villages of half a continent. 
But it is cut off from us by barriers of lan- 
guage, material standards, and social taboos. 

. - Our failure in understanding springs 
partly from our mistaking the modern veneer 
of China for the whole of Chinese life.” 

“However we look at it, Modern China in 
its equipment and modern plant is a small 
show. In industrial production it is smaller 
than Belgium, in air and sea power negligible, 
in the gadgets and equipment of American 
life not as big as a Middle Western State.” 

“China is a conglomerate of innumerable 
peoples and cultural traits which were grad- 
ually assimilated over a long period. In this 
conglomerate the binding element was cul- 
tural rather than racial or religious. For- 
eigners are therefore a common thing in 
Chinese experience. Foreign ideas can com- 
pete there on their merits.” 

“When one-fifth of the human race has 
developed during a period of 4,000 years a 
way of life which is unique and sui generis, 
and is then brought into instantaneous radio 
communication and 48 hours flying time from 
the rest of us, the world community is con- 
fronted with a major problem of social ad- 
justment.” 

“No nation can reorganize China from the 
outside. . . . It is not probable that any for- 
eign power can in future dominate the 
Chinese scene.” 


Available from: Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Liberia. Charles Morrow Wilson. 


1947. 266pp. Price $3.75. 


This book is a discussion of the Re- 
public of Liberia, the African nation that 
American Negroes helped to found. Born 
on July 26, 1847, with a constitution gen- 
erally modeled after that of the United 
States, it was the first Republic to be 
formed in the second largest continent. 

Here is the story of a tropical people 
whose main foods are rice and wild meat. 
The author summarizes the food situa- 
tion thus: 

“When and if game is plentiful, rice 
abundant, and hunters diligent and well- 
armed, there is usually meat. But when 
times are hard, when great floods or 
storms occur, or when locusts sweep over 
the garden-sized farms or voracious birds 
or mischievous elephants wipe out the 
rice fields, then famine comes.” 

The story of Liberia is the story of rub- 
ber production, begun by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, head of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
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ber Co., who believed that Americans 
should grow their own rubber. His belief 
was verified when, within 3 months after 
Pearl Harbor, all our Pacific rubber 
sources were cut off. By the date of 
Pearl Harbor, Liberia was producing 
roughly 27,000,000 pounds of natural rub- 
ber a year. By the final war year, 
through the hazardous expedient of dou- 
ble panel tapping, Liberia’s rubber pro- 
duction was almost twice that amount. 

What rubber production has meant to 
the economy of Liberia can be seen in 
the figures that follow: In 1925, before 
rubber production had become estab- 
lished, Liberia’s export trade totaled $1,- 
911,000, and the total Government reve- 
nues were $591,420. At the close of the 
1945 fiscal year, the Government’s income 
totaled $2,041,999, and exports totaled 
$12,373,491, of which $11,614,131 was 
rubber. 

By the end of World War II, the Fire- 
stone Liberian rubber plantations were 
employing 24,490 Liberian citizens as rub- 
ber tappers, supervisors, or foresters: 
about 900 more in the engineering de- 
partment; about 1,000 in the two latex- 
processing centers; and about 1,300 mis- 
cellaneous workers. Supplementing the 
plantation forces was an executive force 
of about 160, many of whom were Ameri- 
can-Liberians. 

In this book, Mr. Wilson describes the 
production of natural rubber from the 
time the seed is planted until the latex 
is delivered to the processing plant. He 
explains the methods of selective breed- 
ing used to produce the best possible 
trees and seeds. Results have been good 
The over-all average yield of Liberia is 
around 800 pounds of dry rubber per 
acre yearly, but thousands of acres are 
sccring average yields in excess of 1,200 
pounds per acre yearly and a few exceed 
1,400 pounds. 

Liberia’s production of natural rubber 
is no longer limited to the Firestone plan- 
tations. The author points out that in 
1947 groves were owned and planted by 
140 citizen farmers. On this subject he 
comments as follows: 

“Each year sees an increase in the 
total of natural rubber produced by civil- 
ian farmers. That Hevea rubber is now 
soundly established as a citizen crop of 
Liberia holds great promise for the fu- 
ture. Since 1939 all necessary planting 
material has been supplied to citizen 
growers from the nurseries of the Fire- 
stone Plantations Co. That year 32,500 
seedlings were distributed to interested 
farmers By 1947 the total of Hevea 
trees transferred from Firestone nurs- 
eries to privately owned farms and plan- 
tations had risen to 1,314,875 trees— 
enough to plant about 10,000 acres of 
bearing groves. 

“That total is not huge. 
marks a milestone in the introduction of 
anew andcomplexcrop. Already Liberia 





is producing about five times as much 
plantation rubber as is grown in all Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, the West Indies 
and South America.” 

The future of rubber in Liberia is 
touched upon in the following words: 

“Like the tribes and the drums, Hevea 
rubber trees are now a part of Liberia. 
Their productive life is drawn from Li- 
berian earth and sun and rain and work- 
men. But the Hevea crop can continue 
to succeed only as the more primary agri- 
culture of Liberia succeeds. Competent 
workers can be drawn only from a well- 
fed and healthy population What- 
ever soundly benefits the tribes benefits 
the natural rubber industry, the Liberian 
Government, and all Liberia; not to men- 
tion the United States of America.”’ 

Available from: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, N. Y 
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quotations for 25 to 30 short tons of alumi. 
num sheets for making drums. Specifica. 
tions: 58',’’ x 24’’ x 22 gage; 48’’ x 20’’ by 29 
gage; and 42’’ x 20’’ x 22 gage 


Agency Opportunities 


47. Canada—Neil Cordon (J. C. Neil Cor. 
don), (sales and purchasing agent), 521 
Frent Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario, seekg 
representation for the following agricultura] 
equipment: small-seated rotary cultivator, 
mechanical tools for truck gardens, spraying 
equipment, insecticides for fruit spraying; 
and tertiles such as upholstery and furnish- 
ing fabrics, flags and bunting, furnishing 
tapestries, cotton ducks for tents and tar- 
paulin 

48. Germany—Gerhard Eggebrecht, Sach- 
enstrasse 46, (13a) 


contact Importer and exporters of wazeg 


Lichtenfels, wishes to 


and drugs 
49. Ge an Friedrich Schroeder, Poesel- 


dorfer Weg 13, Hamburg 13, desires agency 


or cheese, fat and tallou 
50. Italy—In Fernando Cinti (importing 
distributor manutacture! agent) Corso 
Re Umberto 50, Turin, seeks representation 
for abrasives for industrial purposes 
ol. Japar Busho Shokai (representatives, 
importers, exporters 8-1 chome, FuKagawa, 
Sagacl Koto-ku, Toky« eeks agency for 
p and acce é ball bear- 
ng bu 1 g ite a emical hard- 


? 


eat Me). old clothing, 


2. Netherland J. A. Linden N. V. i. o, 
(importi distributor 104 Westzeedijk, 
Rotterdam, desires representation for first- 
quality irTg 1 t¢ and labora- 

urgical and 
pita pp ? quipment,; laboratory 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
ha recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices 


$1 a list for each country 


The price is 
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